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Play By The Rules 


By HARFORD POWEL 


ECAUSE I have spent half my time since 

I was fourteen as a writer, and half as 

an editor, it is thought I am a fit person to 

report some of the rules of the game. In 

round numbers, I have sold about $125,000 of 

manuscript, and bought about $500,000. If I 

have learned anything at all, it is that there 

are definite rules. Few people can break them, 
and win. 

The rules are not for geniuses, I admit, 
and not for the great host of contented 
amateurs who are really satisfied with writing 
for fun. The rules are for common or garden 
professionals, like you and me, who seek no 
more than moderate fame and smallish steam 
yachts. If a budding Shakespeare or Cervantes 
is reading this page, let him turn his eyes 
elsewhere. 

Though I do think it would have helped 
Cervantes. That poor old gentleman had a 
chance to retire as rich as Shakespeare, and 
what a mess he made of it by not knowing 
the rules! Here they are:— 


1. You must have the best writing 
teacher you can get. 


Self-instruction is too painful. Unless you 
have a private income, and steel nerves, and 
time to burn, don’t try to teach yourself to 
write. 

Nearly every successful modern writer learn- 
ed his business under first-rate teachers, either 
in school or in some good newspaper office, 
large or small. Many failures would be averted 
if ambitious writers, who don’t quite make the 
grade, would either become reporters for a 
year or else go back to High School and pay 
real attention to the composition course. Or 
to Junior High School. Or to Grade School. 
To any school, indeed, that has a composition 
course. 

If the high gods permit a writer to study 
under Phelps, Briggs, Copeland, Baker, or any 
active teacher of equal caliber, then he is either 
a silk purse or a sow’s ear. Most manuscripts 
received by publishers are from persons who 
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have not been taught the barest fundamentals 
of good writing. 


2. You must abandon the hope of 
selling an unsolicited manuscript. 


Only one editor ever dared to announce that 
he would not buy an unsolicited manuscript, 
and he is dead. The uproar at the Authors’ 
League, and elsewhere, helped to kill him. But 
every author in good practice and every other 
editor knew he was right. 

Editors are not sitting in their offices waiting 
for good manuscripts to blow in. They are 
out on the trail of good writers. Like fox- 
hunters, they draw all the coverts. They read 
magazines and newspapers with an earnestness 
that would astonish you. All you have to do 
is to print two or three Grade-A pieces in 
the Podunk Gazette, or in the feeblest news- 
print paper magazine. You will hear from 
plenty of editors. They will come barking in 
packs on your trail. 

The rattlety-bang of typewriters all over 
your town is produced by would-be authors 
who flood every reputable publisher and play 
producer with such mountains of manuscript 
that you have hardly one chance in five 
hundred of reaching the editor’s eye. If he 
has asked you to send something, that’s 
different. Your unsolicited manuscript is left 
to the tender mercies of a melancholy sub- 
species of humanity, called ‘publishers’ 
readers.” These are paid as little as possible 
a week to reject as many manuscripts as 
possible a week. 

Even if they start with average minds, they 
are soon mentally ruined by reading so much 
worthless material. Be sure, therefore, that 
your manuscript reaches the editor’s eye. 


3. Until you have an established 
reputation, you must expect nothing 
from a literary agent. 


Like stockbrokers, literary agents are merely 
middlemen between sellers and buyers. They 
create little new business, but are a conven- 
ience to the principals. What the high-grade 
agent seeks is a well-known author whose work 
is in demand in many markets. Lacking such 
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nutritious clients, the small-fry agent pursues 
credulous greenhorns who have a little money 
to spend for “criticism.” The small-fry agent 
is unwelcome in most publishers’ offices, as 
his wares are usually unpurchasable. 


4. You must always be your own 
best salesman, 


You personally buy very little from people 
you don’t know. Editors are just like you 
in this respect. 

To sell your work you must therefore know 
the man or woman who is going to buy it. 
If you are in Pasadena and Mr. Ellery Sedg- 
wick, for instance, is in Boston, this may 
sound impossible. But do not despair. Many 
beautiful friendships have been started by 
letters. If you are confident that you can 
write a story which will interest 100,000 
persons, why not be confident that you can 
write a letter which will interest one person? 

But do not attach this letter to your manu- 
script. Send it ahead, and see what you get. 

Sooner or later you will have to know your 
editors in the flesh. Study them. Remember 
at the same time that they are studying you. 
If you bore them, your manuscripts will bore 
them too. 


5. You must rely, in these times, 
on low-pressure salesmanship. 


A magazine with an anemic circulation, 
small advertising patronage, and filing cabinets 
already overstuffed with purchased manu- 
scripts cannot respond to high-pressure sales- 
manship. This has been a practically universal 
condition for four years. It is equally true 
among book publishers and play producers. 

Low-pressure selling pays best in such a 
market. Know in advance what (if anything) 
each publisher wants. Aim straight for that 
target. Thumb prints and dog’s-ears are fatal. 
Your manuscript must be as fresh as if it 
were flowers or candy. 

Don’t be your own typist. The hours you 
will spend trying to type as neatly as any girl 
graduate of a good business college can be 
more profitably spent thinking out and rough- 
drafting another story. 





If your work is excellent and you are 
personally a bit aloof and non-irritating, you 
are what every editor prays for. 


6. You must be absolutely punctual 
with deliveries. 


This startles an editor who has ordered your 
work. Keep it up, and he will become your 
slave. All magazines and newspapers work 
desperately against time. A single day’s late- 
ness may seem trifling to you, but it can cost 
your publisher a great deal of money. 

Few writers are scrupulously punctual. 
Those few rule more publishing offices than 
you probably imagine. 


7. You must always get the best 
advice you can. 


Moliere read his plays to his cook. John 
H. Siddall, under whose editorship the 
American Magazine soared in a few years 
from 400,000 to 2,000,000, never accepted 
anything without the consent of his secretary. 
Your literary adviser may be just as unpre- 
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tentious. The more you are determined to 
succeed the more you need to get—and accept 
—such advice. 


8. You must make your contribu- 
tion fit the publication which gets it. 


This is a cardinal rule, often overlooked. 
Each publication has its own taboos. It is 
wise to type, in the upper left corner of your 
first page, the name of the magazine for which 
you are writing. This gives a custom-made 
look, to say the least. It also reminds you, 
if there is no sale, to have the first page typed 
over again before you hand or mail it to 
another editor. It may even remind you to 
overhaul the whole manuscript—and that way 
salvation lies. 

In the first flush of creation, your story is 
sure to look perfect. But when you examine 
it after it has grown cold in your mind, you 
may see the same defects some brute of an 
editor saw. And you may root them out. 


Which was doubtless the method adopted by 
William Shakespeare in his laudable desire to 
grow rich. 








Harford Powel 


SARGENT COLLIER 


T may be the regular pay check, and the 

nine-to-five habits, that causes old advertising 
men return to the profession which once 
sheltered them. Harford Powel (not Hartford 
Powell except as misspelled and mispronounced 
by most) has been editor of Collier’s, Harper's 
Bazaar, and the Youth’s Companion. ‘Today 
he is back in New York, once again in the 
“advertising game,’ a partner in the firm of 
Kimball, Hubbard and Powel. The advertising 
business allows, perhaps, more time for outside 
writing; Bed Manners, recently issued, a 
burlesque of all previous etiquette books, is 
supposed to be Powel’s. Like most of his 
quick works, it is ironic in tone; it was released 
on the fourteenth of February, its middle en- 
circled by a red paper ribbon bearing the 
words “To My Valentine.” This is the sort 
of thing that delights Powel. Once over a 
woman’s signature he wrote a volume on ice- 
skating; at another time, a book signed by a 
great athletic authority, but written by Powel, 
sold more than a quarter of a million copies. 

Powel is by reason of inheritance a great 
authority on Newport; in fact, went there to 
school at St. George’s, editing the Dragon in 
1904, a school magazine which has always had 
a strong literary flavor (later to foster Ogden 
Nash). At Harvard, Powel was president of 
The Lampoon and secretary of The Advocate 
at rather a golden age in Harvard literature, 
for other undergraduates at the time were: 
T. S. Eliot, Edward Shelton, John S. Reed, 
Robert E. Rogers, Hendrik Willem Van Loon, 
Heywood Broun, Robert Benchley, Horace 
Green, and Richard A. Walsh. 

The Lloyd McKim Garrison and Sargent 
medals for poetry descended on him; but 
graduation coincided with the time when Conde 
Nast became purchaser of Vogue and Powel 
landed in its business department. For five 
years he chiefly wrote advertisements ; he be- 


came tinctured with the trade, and once an 
advertising man, methinks, always an advert- 
ising man. But he went to Harper’s Bazaar 
as its editor when the call came from the new 
management. Two years later he resigned to 
become a captain in the Air Service, remain- 
ing in France two months after the Armistice 
to establish with Horace Green “U. S. Air 
Services Magazine.” 

Promotional manager for Crowell Pub- 
lishing was his new peace-time employ, there 
he wrote advertising for Woman’s Home 
Companion, The American Magazine, Farm 
and Fireside. Then Collier’s was put on the 
block and Powel became its reorganizing 
editor. The difficult transition from a political 
organ to a general magazine he effected in 
three years, bringing into its pages P. G. 
Wodehouse, H. C. Witwer, A. A. Milne, 
Edward Arlington Robinson, George Creel, 
William Allen White, Stephen Leacock, Frank 
Condon, Grantland Rice, H. G. Wells, Edna 
Ferber, Bruce Barton. ‘Barton, he came to 
know better and better—(the two had once 
shared a room in the Vogue office)—and in 
1922 Powel joined the firm of Barton, Durstine 
and Osborne (in pre-merger days before the 
atten was added). There he wrote copy for 
General Electric and for Macy’s. He did many 
of the famous Alexander Hamilton Institute 
advertisements, Corona Typewriter, and many 
more. His Macy copy, one advertisement a 
day for three years, won the Harvard award 
of 1924 as the best retail advertising in 
America. 

In 1926, Ellery Sedgwick purchased “The 
Youth’s Companion” and believing the dynam- 
ic torrential Powel the man for the job invited 
him to edit the property, a stint of three years’ 
duration, until Powel turned the post over to 
Eric Hodgins and entered into partnership 
with Maurice Osborne and H. B. Humphrey, 
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long-established Boston advertising men. The 
six Boston years produced for Powel Virgin 
Queene, his first novel, a light offering with 
an advertising theme whose sale reached 7,500. 
Then followed Married Money, more of 
satirical Powel spoofing the Boston of his 
ancestors, a flip Harper’s Bazaar serial, based 
on Boston thrift and New York profligacy. 
Always the athlete and in sympathy with sport, 
Powel wrote about this time Walter Camp, 
a biography. Next What About Advertising, 
a text book, and he ended the period with 
The Invincible Jew, a biography of St. Paul. 

What his friends expect of Powel, in the 
long run, is a sort of Don Quixote—a mons- 
trously long, semi-autobiographical society 
novel, by the man who ought to know Palm 
Beach and the Four Hundred of New York 
as intimately as Lewis knew Main Street or 
Bennett the Five Towns. But he makes no 
predictions when he will tackle the job of 
releasing a major volume dealing with the 
upper crust. When Powel becomes more stern 
with himself he may produce a truly big book 
drawn against a background of finery, but at 
present he is quite likely to spoof this element 
rather than to portray. 

Powel is at his best in writing about a writer. 
Dealing with the triumphs and errors of 
authors and advertising men, he never fails 
to be sympathetic and understanding. The 
Powel exterior is supposed to be a sneer, the 
sign of heartless malignity. But the truth is 
that he has a most tolerable spot for the 
fraternity and is especially charitable towards 
the beginning writer, a quality which grows 
with the years. His files are stuffed with letters 
from those to whom he has given a leg up on 
Pegasus. Scott Fitzgerald was one, and Powel 
still thinks on purely egotistical grounds that 
his “Strange Case” was a great story. He has 
worked like a nigger for H. C. Witer and his 
widow—for George Creel, for Ed Streeter, 
Bruce Barton, and for others who knew so 
weil how to “sell” Powel when he was running 
Collier’s. 

Selling, Powel believes, should be an author’s 
second trade. Editors are glorified purchasing 
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agents, he says. If they are already stocked 
with goods of a certain kind they can’t add 
to these shelves no matter how good the 
article. He insists that the editor who has the 
Christmas story ready is in no position to 
buy Dickens’s Christmas Carol even if 
Dickens brought it around to the office him- 
self. 

All editors, Powel insists, envy successful 
writers for their creative ability. In their 
discerning executive minds frequently a writer 
is a flute through which the editor breathes 
enchanting music. A good editor, whether or 
not he can command the services of famous 
writers must be eager to develop new material, 
taking immense personal satisfaction in the 
careers of his proteges. Powel in so speaking 
does so candidly because half of his life has 
been spent in editing. He experienced a major 
thrill when he accepted for the Harvard 
Lampoon the first drawings of Gluyas Williams 
and the first writings of John S. Reed—a 
vicarious satisfaction, realizing that he could 
never draw as charmingly as Williams or write 
nonsense with the robust genius of Reed. 
When Reed lay in state in the Kremlin, Powel 
remembered how he had once printed Reed’s 
limericks. When Powel saw Bob Sherwood’s 
“Road to Rome,” the thrill grew stronger. It 
brought to mind years past, memories of his 
going into the byways of Cambridge to force 
Sherwood against his will to contribute some- 
thing to “Lampy.” Editors, Powel says, are 
just as human “as any of the folks we know 
at home.” 

And so, says Powel, “sell your editor.” The 
best way to conduct your mail order sallies 
in the literary business is to become acquainted 
with the editor and find out just what he wants. 
Then deliver in person, if possible. Study 
the periodical. The only easy time to sell is 
when magazines are growing fatter. Watch 
for these signs of increasing avoirdupois 
among the publications to which you want 
to sell. And then be on their doorsteps in 
person with the material they like best. 





The Literary Agent Talks 


By SAMUEL G. HOUGHTON 


OQ many questions have been asked of THE 

WRITER regarding the attitude, functions, 
and scope of literary agents—questions de- 
monstrating the prevalence of misunderstand- 
ing among many of our readers—that we are 
publishing this article to clarify the agent’s 
position. It has been prepared from inform- 
ation obtained by direct interview with five 
of the leading New York offices, as follows: 
Brandt and Brandt, Curtis Brown, Harold 
Ober, Paul Reynolds, and Sydney Sanders. 


“Do agents consider or welcome the work 
of beginners; and if not, why not? 


There is no catholic and absolute answer to 
this question. It depends entirely upon the 
facilities and the policy of the individual 
concern. But it is safe to say that there is n’t 
an agent in the country who would not welcome 
with delight the work of a writer who showed 
definite ability to write. It is the rarity of 
promising work that makes an agent cool 
toward newcomers. 

He is not in business for his health, any 
more than the editor or writer. As a rule his 
staff is small, and certainly his commissions 
are moderate; and he cannot afford to spend 
more than a minimum of unproductive time. 
For this reason he is forced to be discouraging 
toward the armies of hopeful writers who 
throng his lobby and stuff his mail with material 
of no particular merit. 

Most reputable agents accept for reading 
whatever manuscripts are submitted and make 
no charge for this service, even though the 
proportion of likely stories is less than five 
per cent of the total volume. This does n’t 
mean that they can be expected to read every 
word of what is turned in, for the opening 
page will often show that further perusal will 
be without profit. They are not equipped to 


make detailed literary criticism, and usually 
they disavow the necessary qualifications. This 
is a matter of general policy established in 
self-protection to stave off the clamorings of 
beginners. It does not mean that they refuse 
hints or general advice to experienced authors 
who possess sufficient ability to turn a suggest- 
ion into an improvement. 

Contrary to a certain superstition, there 
exists no esoteric fraternity of authors with 
whom the publishers are in league to exclude 
the beginner. We have it from the lips of a 
prominent agent that “it is just as easy to sell 
a story by an unknown author as one by an 
expert—provided, of course, that the stories 
are of equal value.” This gentleman further 
explains that there is a slight catch in the 
statement: that between stories of equal merit, 
the one by the well-known expert is of some 
additional value, because his name carries a 
drawing power. Agents and publishers alike 
admit, along this line, that inferior work of 
experienced authors cf long standing is con- 
stantly being rejected; and on the other hand 
books, plays, and stories of hitherto unknown 
people are appearing almost every day. 

The stories of established authors are more 
often rejected by the agent than by the editor. 
The former knows his business; it behooves 
him to protect the reputation both of his author 
and his agency. And while he may not come 
to terms with the editor, his offerings are 
rarely turned down for lack of suitability. 

So we find that the agent is chiefly of bene- 
fit to the established writer. He does not 
advertise for new ones, because to do so might 
be ruinous. For example, some years ago a 
prominent agent gave considerable time and 
advice to a promising young girl who, in her 
eagerness to return the favor, wrote a letter 
in praise of his treatment. This letter was 
received and printed by a writer’s magazine, 
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with harrowing results. Due at least partly 
to this “free” publicity, the agent received in 
a very short time such a quantity of manu- 
scripts that they filled the tonneau of his car. 
Retiring to the country, he spent several days 
with an assistant, going over them; and at the 
end of the job had not a single story that 
could be used. 


“In what way, then, can the literary agent 
be of most help to an author?” 


Primarily, as a salesman; and not of a story 
but of an author. Contrast the effect of these 
two approaches, “Here is a fellow who can 
write, who can keep at it, and who will gather 
a following for himself and for your maga- 
zine” with “Here is a grand yarn that will boost 
the circulation of your April number.” The 
editor is interested in basic circulation. On 
this his advertising and his revenue depend. 
If a single issue happens to do particularly 
well, it doesn’t mean lasting prosperity; but 
a new horse in the stable that can bring the 
grandstand regularly to its feet puts money in 
his pocket. 

An author profits most by the agent's 
knowledge of possible markets. He knows 
requirements and judges values better than the 
author possibly can, for it is his business. 
The work of following the changing needs of 
different markets, the gift for appreciating the 
ramifications of publication, and the instinct 
for gauging unerringly the value of a given 
manuscript to a given medium—these things 
are an agent’s special field. No author can 
possibly follow them and write at the same 
time. 

Magazine standards are constantly shifting, 
for one thing. The editorial policies of more 
than a few are shaped at least in part by the 
advice and opinions of literary agents who 
know and understand the liquid state of public 
interest. Styles of reading change like any 
other styles. One of the largest weeklies, for 
instance, takes an average of forty per cent 
of its material from only two agencies! This 
situation could not exist without a feeling of 
mutual understanding and confidence. 
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Then there are the varieties of markets. 
What author could hope to draw his full 
return from first and second serial rights, 
dramatic rights, film, newspaper, and cheap 
edition rights, these to be multiplied by as 
much as ten for the different countries, each 
with separate copyright laws? Where would 
Fannie Hurst, Zane Grey, or P. G. Wodehouse 
have been without their agents? 

Most of them have British offices or cor- 
respondents. Magazine requirements differ 
enormously in the two countries, the British 
going in for light romance and the Americans 
more for graphic action. Stories written in one 
country and better suited to the markets of 
the other are exchanged through the correspon- 
dents. It is appropriate that the ‘British media, 
having a much broader standard of material, 
should pay far less than the big periodicals 
here. 

What is the value of a certain story? The 
author does n’t know. Perhaps he gets an offer 
for two hundred dollars from one of the 
“slicks.” He is enchanted, especially if he 
lacks experience ; or possibly he paces the floor 
in doubt, muttering: “Better take it. It may 
be worth more, but then again the next fellow 
may turn it down; and after all it might be 
a flop.” 

But the agent knows it’s worth twice as 
much, and that if the editors of Croesus 
Weekly won't meet his terms the staff of Midas 
Monthly surely will. He holds out, and he 
gets it. For the forty dollars commission he 
receives he has made an extra hundred and 
eighty for his author. That ’s how an agent 
can help. 

There is a case in point—a young woman 
who some years ago sent a short story to one 
of the best paying weeklies. It was a remark- 
able piece. The editors all read it and 
pronounced it the best they had seen in months. 
It was worth at least six hundred dollars; 
but unfortunately the word was out at the 
time that they were overbought and must 
economize temporarily. So she received a check 
for only two hundred. It was accepted, and 
nothing more was heard of the incident. The 
girl wrote for a short time afterward, losing 




















hope and finally giving up the game. Years 
later she heard the truth by accident. 

Now here is where an agent would have 
been invaluable. His encouragement might 
have saved the girl’s career ; certainly he would 
have known the state of affairs at his particu- 
lar office and for the time being have sent his 
best scripts elsewhere. He would have obtained 
the six hundred dollars that story was worth 
before he finished with it. By securing com- 
petitive bids, he might have realized even more. 


In other words, the literary agent is a 
business manager and the official guardian of 
those authors who retain him. In addition to 
selling them, he keeps their names before the 
editors, hounds them continually to produce 
new and better work, and watches constantly 
the amount and kind of publicity they receive. 


These things require a tact, a knowledge of 


values, and a fundamental shrewdness the 
author cannot, himself, hope to develop. 


Editor’s Note. The April number of Tue Warrer will contain a further pursuit 
of this subject, centering upon the question “Can you describe briefly the chief 
reasons for the rejection of most manuscripts from beginners?” The literary agent 
speaks his mind very thoroughly and informatively upon this problem. 














Words 


By EDWARD WEEKS 


| WAS interested recently to hear Mazo de 

la Roche remark that six hundred words 
was a fair morning’s work on the Jalna novels. 
She has done as much as a thousand at a 
sitting; but this is distinctly more than she 
expects to average. When at the day’s end, 
however, the words are finally polished and 
in place there will be very little need of further 
correction, This I know from my familiarity 
with Miss de la Roche’s manuscripts. Her 
proof sheets come back almost spotless, so 
precise is her method of composition. 

Miss de la Roche of course writes in long- 
hand, as the figures would indicate. Most great 
stylists, it seems to me, have learned their 
technique by hand-writing; and although we 
know that Henry James and Robert Louis 
Stevenson both dictated their novels in their 
latter years, we may be sure that they did not 
resort to this risky facility until they had 
mastered the elements of a sturdy prose style. 
The longhand method is at once slow and 
fatiguing. Trollope limited himself to three 
hours’ writing a day, and though “he wrote 
with a watch before him and regularly as it 
marked the quarter hour he turned off two 
hundred and fifty words,” I seriously doubt 
if he was able to maintain this stride through- 
out the time at his desk. Dickens considered 
he had done well if he wrote fifteen hundred 
words in a day; Conrad, if he did three 
hundred and fifty. 

It seems to me to-day that writers are too 
prone to emphasize the quantity, not the quality, 
of their words. This is in part attributable to 
the use of the typewriter. Writers who have 
trained themselves to compose on the machine 
can turn off from twenty-five hundred to three 
* thousand words at a sitting—which gives them 
a swift advantage over their longhand compe- 
titors. But I think it is still an open question 


whether they have not sacrificed power and 
precision for the sake of speed. 

Certainly one of the most precise writers 
in English letters to-day is Logan Pearsall 
Smith. The Preface to his little book, Trivia 
(which should be better read in this country), 
expresses the ideal behind his work and is in 
itself a perfect specimen of his compact and 
selective style. I think it worth while to quote 
it in full :— 

“*You must beware of thinking too much 
about Style,’ said my kindly adviser, ‘or you 
will become like those fastidious people who 
polish and polish until there is nothing left.’ 

‘**Then there really are such people?’ I asked 
eagerly. But the well-informed lady could 
give me no precise information about them. 

“I often hear of them in this tantalizing 
manner, and perhaps one day I shall have the 
luck to come across them.” 

In an age when we are all tempted to be too 
verbose it will profit us to study the exquisite 
compression so evident in Trivia. Writers 
who are fond of injecting general reflections 
in the course of a short story or novel may 
learns something if they read these filigree 
essays, “Happiness,” “Edification,” ‘““The Vicar 
of Lynch,” and “A Greeting’—all of them 
contained in Trivia, each of them an eloquent 
example of nice prose. 

There are other examples of modern prose 
which I can recommend for their tonic effect 
upon aspiring writers. Not only do they 
furnish forth delicious reading but so excep- 
tional is their mastery of words and thought 
that they may certainly serve as models for 
those who wish to analyze certain effects in 
fiction. Take, to begin with, Kipling’s fine 
short story, “A Centurion of the Thirtieth,” 
which is included in the volume, Puck of 
Pook’s Hill. Kipling has always been remark- 
able for his ability to give you the sound and 











the feel of things. In your reading of this 
story it might be interesting to underscore 
those words which give an auditory effect and 
which do persuade the reader that he is himself 
sharing in the adventures of the Legion. In 
the same way, Mrs. Virginia Woolf's latest 
book, Flush, A Biography, should be studied 
for the sake of the good “smelly” adjectives 
and verbs of which it is full. The sense of 
smell is most acutely developed in a dog; and 
to do justice to her subject, therefore, Mrs. 
Woolf has got to tell her story in terms of 
the olfactory senses. 

For descriptions of land and sea told in the 
most meaningful words I could think of no 
better source material than H. M. Tomlinson’s 
first book, Old Junk. Before you attempt to 
paint the ocean, sand dunes, or the Downs, see 
what this master essayist can do. | remember 
particularly in this volume the short story 
called “The Derelict.’”’ The prose is so uncom- 
monly fine that it will repay you to read it 
aloud. But even more than the marching 
order of the words one should note the beauti- 
fully developed contrast which gives such force 
to the narrative. 

I dare say the most difficult task for any 
writer is that which has to be faced at the 
climax of a narrative, when the words must 
be surcharged with emotion yet without 
appearing to be either mawkish or sentimental. 
Of the modern short-story writers, Katherine 
Mansfield is in my opinion easily the most 
sensitive. She is particularly successful in 
imbuing her dialogue with a rare and at times 
very intense feeling. That she can do this 
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in such a brief span and by employing words 
of such simplicity is indeed an achievement. 
Most of her short stories are charged with 
this emotional potentiality, but I think I should 
select “Bliss” and “The Garden Party” as 
worthy of particular study. 

Of the modern novelists the passage which 
| remember as most conspicuous for its 
harmony and its pity is that in which for the 
space of three pages John Galsworthy describes 
the death of Old Joylon. It is the climax of 
that interlude, “The Indian Summer of a 
Forsyte” which is such an intrinsic part of The 
Forsyte Saga. Here again is English prose 
of sheer beauty. The words are measured, 
perfectly selected, and charged to a high degree 
with feeling. I think this is the most noble 
death passage in contemporary literature. 

Teachers tell us, and quite frequently, of 
how Stevenson played the sedulous ape. The 
task of copying the work of one’s superiors 
(provided you do not sign it with your own 
signature) is apt to have a beneficial effect, 
especially if you take it seriously. If I might 
make a suggestion it would be this: Read, 
first to yourself and then aloud and slowly, 
any one of the passages which I have described. 
Then close the book and seek to reproduce as 
nearly as you can remember the two pages 
which most affected you. Even if you have a 
very swift memory, it will be impossible for 
you to achieve the identical effect; and when 
you compare your sentences to the original, 
you may, I think, entertain a deeper respect 
for the precision, the power of selection, and 
the feeling of which the best prose is com- 
pounded. 
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New Molds For New Plaus 


By ESTHER WILLARD BATES 


Miss Bates ts the author of numerous pageants and plays as well 
as the authoritative text on Tue Art oF PrRopDUCING PAGEANTS. 


- acts trailed their tragic robes for nearly 
three centuries. Four acts triumphed for 
as many decades. Three acts swept in as 
Pinero and Jones grew gray and venerated, 
and continued to serve competently as a model 
of act division until Lenormand, first with 
his play “Failures,” and then with “Time is a 
Dream,” broke up his dramatic plots into a 
set of swift and moving scenes. Here was 
something unfamiliar, a scene sequence which 
permitted a subtle theme to be treated with 
honesty, power, and sustained interest. No 
clever contrivance of cover scenes. No unreal 
compression. No heavily weighted forces 
marshaled up in due order. No counter attacks 
piled one above the other, that the author may 
send them tumbling down again, like a child 
demolishing a tower of blocks. No perilous 
climax with a curtain at its heels to forestall 
the reach for the hat. Only episodes, brief, 
moving, convincing as truth herself. The 
supremacy of the three-act play was over. 


Not that Lenormand was the only innovator. 
Other dramatists were being experimental, and 
in other ways. Doubtless the flexible cinema, 
with its multiple sequences, its varied excite- 
ments, its visual loveliness, stimulated play- 
wrights and producers to seek fresh devices. 
The many-scened Elizabethan models, the 
chronicle plays, the pageants, the masques, all 
have been drawn upon. Pantomime has come 
back to furnish brief interludes. Combinations 
and permutations of all types are found in a 
single play. The tide of democracy has invaded 
more than governments. Drama has gone 
radical, too. 


Stage contrivances have lent a hand, with 
their revolving, sliding, and elevator plat- 


forms. The electric switchboard, illumining one 
color and obliterating another with the turn 
of a lever, can make a drawing-room into a 
formal garden, and a loggia into a street, in 
the twinkling of an eye. The stylized scenery, 
so simple that its shifts are a matter of seconds 
rather than minutes, is at present the most 
effective ally of the new technique. The 
assembling and placing of spotlights can 
modulate and emphasize dramatic moments. 


With the increase in variety of settings, the 
story play is coming back into its own. A bril- 
liant New York producer once said that the 
motion picture was of great value to the drama, 
because it purged the stage of the story play 
(story-telling being an elementary and crude 
art), leaving to the stage the play of charac- 
terization (characterization being a finer and 
more cerebral art). If this is true, there have 
been times when the average playgoer has 
longed for the lusty values of melodrama. 
There was a run of plays not long ago in which 
poverty and sordidness passed for strength 
and significance. There were thin and arid 
plays, leaning too heavily on abnormal psychol- 
ogy, before some younger playwrights showed, 
as Shakespeare did before them, that event- 
fulness does not preclude character portrayal, 
and brought richness of theme for their fresh 
technique to envelop. 

This move towards the exciting tale is 
wholly American. We are discovering fresh 


veins of local color; unearthing native humor, 
folklore, fantasy. Even if our recent types 
of technique are still imperfectly used, they 
are being tested and re-tested to prove which 
shall be permanent. When free verse arrived, 
though much poor and silly stuff was written, 

















the general effect on poetry was that of flood- 
ing long-barren land with life-giving, silt- 
carrying tides. Later poetry was richer and 
more flexible, even though line and meter again 
asserted bounds. So is it with these bolder 


play forms. 
% | 


The most frequent innovation, if it may be 
called that, is the breaking up of acts into 
scenes. This has always been done, only now 
it is done far more frequently. With O'Neill, 
there may be three or more scenes to an act, 
scenes of realism followed rhythmically by 
group movements giving voice to iterated 
choruses. In the hands of less adventurous 
dramatists, the act division is used to escape 
the contrivings which a complete act requires, 
and to introduce significant backgrounds and 
scenes which otherwise would have been only 
described. Many sequences—using the word 
“sequence” as the cinema uses it, to describe 
an episode played against a single setting— 
are a necessity when the theme of a play covers 
a long space of time, or includes all the varied 
influences that go to make up a destiny. 

“Time is a Dream” needs six scenes to make 
its meaning clear. “Man walks in Time as 
in a garden,” says the Javanese servant. 
“Behind him there goes one spreading a veil, 
so that he may not behold the flowers of the 
past; before him goes one spreading a veil 
likewise, so that he may not yet behold the 
flowers of the future. All these flowers, how- 
ever, bloom at once behind two veils and the 
eyes of the initiate contemplate them contin- 
ually.” It is easy to see that this idea is not 
for the clear and compact structure which fits 
a brisk comedy. 

So, too, with Georg Kaiser’s “From Morn 
to Midnight,” where the Cashier, fallen into 
evil ways, seeks in vain to escape to freedom, 
and cries out: “From morn to midnight I am 
raging in a circle.” Both these plays attempt 





to cover an area, rather than to take the 
audience on a journey. A map is spread out, 
and there must be space and vista and a sense 
of timelessness. 

So with O’Neill’s “Days Without End,” 
another drama of the spirit. The story is 
simple. A man, having lost his childhood faith, 
bolsters up his unbelief by denials and keeps 
it alive with fears. In the tragic hour of his 
wife’s impending death, his power of loving 
conquers his unbelief, and he fights back to 
faith again. The suspense lies in the survival 
of his spirit, and, to keep a possibly callous 
audience intensely aware of this, no long waits 
can be safely permitted. So the settings are 
as simple as design can make them. They are 
hung from the ceiling, and raised and lowered 
between the briefest of curtain falls, lest so 
delicate a conflict lose its poignancy in an 
entr’acte. The settings are stylized also: they 
suggest rather than copy the office, library, 
drawing-room, and even the cathedral. 


In “Lazarus Laughed” the same author 
divides his chronicle play into what he calls 
four acts, re-dividing the acts into two scenes 
each. He seeks a rhythm of alternating em- 
phasis to show Lazarus, with his new-found 
power of love and laughter, gaining and losing 
in conflict with the fears and cruelties of men. 
The heavy rhythm has the intensity of a slow 
titanic drum, beating a Dead March to 
triumphal martyrdom. 


With his “Emperor Jones,” only scene 
sequences can hold the episodes of this wild 
fantastic monodrama. Again the waits are 
brief, and the mood is intensified and carried 
over from one curtain fall to another by the 
unremitting tom-tom—now loud, now faint. 


To cite a less revolutionary type of play, 
“Dinner at Eight,” by Edna Ferber and George 
Kaufman, has eleven scenes divided among 
three acts and requiring six settings. The 
authors give their delighted audiences two 
triangles, one liaison, three wrecked careers, 
one felonious assault, a death sentence, a 
suicide, and two foiled social ambitions—all 
this richness distributed among twenty-one 
characters, each of whom arouses the keenest 
sympathy or interest. This is a long play, and 
some of the scenes have more speeches than 
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an entire Galsworthy act. The briefest is more 
replete with tragedy. 


Noel Coward’s “Cavalcade” belongs to this 
group, but goes farther afield in time and back- 
ground. Covering as it does the progress of 
a nation through a portion of its history, it be- 
comes a variant of the historical pageant, with 
a series of episodes played by mobs of people, 
a simple appeal to patriotism, a characteristic 
massed climax. To be sure, a family group 
appear and re-appear through two generations ; 
and here again the briefest scene is the un- 
forgettable one. A young couple, just married, 
standing on the steamer’s deck for a moment 
before they go in to dance, sense the perfec- 
tion of the fleeting hour. As they turn to 
leave, the bride lifts her cloak from a life 
preserver, revealing the name “Titanic.” 

The prologue and epilogue, when employed 
by Edward Sheldon in his timid beginning and 
end to “Romance,” were challenged. In 
“Common Clay,” so obvious a device in so 
obvious a play was derided. More recent 
prologues—bolder, longer, weightier in content 
—find themselves accepted. The miraculous 
Epilogue to Shaw’s “Saint Joan” paved the 
way for other epilogues. The opening and 
closing scene to Paul Claudel’s daring and 
lovely “Book of Christopher Columbus” are 
prologue and epilogue in effect, if not in name, 
with a processional of soldiers and standard 
bearers, a choir, and a Reader to open the 
play; and, to close it, Isabella on a white and 
silver mule, journeying to heaven. Only with 
its hushed epilogue, foreshadowing the dogma 
of the Redemption, could Connelly’s “The 
Green Pastures” sound the deeper note that 
underran the laughter of the earlier scenes. 
Such preludes and postludes prove their right 
to recognition as part of the newer technique. 

Another return to Elizabethan devices is 
the interlude, summoned by another of the 
needs of the new mintage, and employed as 
fitly as the Dumb Show in “Hamlet” or the 
Masque of Hymen in the “Tempest.” It is 
used by Pirandello in “Each in His Own 
Way.” Between the acts is shown a section 
of the theatre lobby where an audience, first in 
dumb show and later in vociferation, revolt at 
the scene they have been witnessing. The inter- 


ludes in Paul Green’s “Tread the Green Grass” 
point up the contrast between the pagan spirit 
and the pietistic. Only such devices can blend 
the dream and the waking, reality and the 
imagination. 

Nor are these all. Fantasy, allegory, masks, 
puppetry, ballets, and cinema are incorporated. 
Never has there been so rich a flowering so 
superbly displayed. Even with all the splendor 
that tradition has yielded, the present leaves 
the past dim and elementary. These devices 
are used soberly, or gayly: the exquisite 
pantomime set like a jewel in the midst of 
“Beggar on Horseback”; the ironic Easter 
Parade in “Hairy Ape”; the miming of 
Lucrece as she spins with her maidens, un- 
aware of Tarquin’s approach. Pantomime, like 
poetry, can say the unsayable. 


The ballet first awakened interest as a 
dramatic device in Toller’s ‘“‘Masse- Mensch,” 
where it symbolizes the massed powers of 
Capital. In Obey’s “Noe,” the patriarch’s three 
daughters-in-law dance. Choric action is done 
by the Little Formless Fears in “Emperor 
Jones.” In “The Book of Christopher 
Columbus” four quadrilles are danced by Envy, 
Ignorance, Pride, and Avarice—and then dim- 
med out by a Whirlwind of White Wings. 


In the Theatre Guild’s production of 
“Miracle at Verdun” the cinema was intro- 
duced for the first time in a spoken drama, 
and not with complete success. By means of 
the motion picture Paul Green depicts a group 
of people going to church in “Tread the Green 
Grass,” and Claudel also calls for this device 
in “Columbus.” So far, this combination of 
mechanism and life has failed in convincing- 
ness; but it may yet be done so skillfully that 
the mind will not detach itself from the play 
to query its adoption. 

The cast of characters has changed in num- 
ber as well as in kind. Less than fifteen years 
ago a young playwright was advised to limit 
the dramatis personae. Ten players was a 
maximum. More than these militated against 
a play’s acceptance. He was bade to keep his 
settings down to one or two in number, and 
preferably one. For a year or so Broadway 
experimented with plays having only four 
characters, or three, or even two. Reviewers 








respectfully greeted the duologue. Then it 
dawned on the producers that too much thrift 
could make any baked meats funereal, and 
they hastily reversed their judgments to ap- 
prove more characters and more backgrounds. 

A restless age, such as the present, asks 
to have its attention first captivated and then 
held. Visual entertainment is the surest means, 
with rapid changes before the too easily 
wearied mind wanders. Characters must be 
sharply drawn, and brightly faceted for brief 
moments. Plots are to be not rounded, but 
to move swiftly and excitingly. Once a dictum 
held that the drama might run either to natur- 
alism, dealing with the elemental in life, or 
else to poetic drama, dealing with the elemental 
in spirit, but under no circumstances could 
there be a hybrid between the two. Now the 
hybrids reign supreme. We are seeing many 
a play, realistic as a frying pan, introducing 
an interlude to show the truth behind the fact. 
Now and then a dramatist summons a creature 
out of allegory and sends him deliberately into 
bedroom or drawing-room to voice a solemn 
warning, even as angels entered into a humble 
Mystery Play. No concepts—fabulous, realistic, 
or divine—are too divergent to be thrown upon 
the same stage, side by side. The Bacchz in 
Cocteau’s “Orphee” are at the same time the 
female members of the local poetry club. God 
and Abraham talk over Hamlet in Sarment’s 
“Mariage d’Hamlet.” Races, centuries, myths, 
are jumbled together as unquestioningly as the 
old-time dramatists dragged the Muses from 
Parnassus to attend the Virgin Mary. 

What is there here for the young playwright ? 
He may rejoice in an era where no boundaries 
curb his imagination. He may rely on a vari- 
ety of technical devices to add beauty and 


give freedom to his ideas. His individuality 
will command a hearing more easily than any 
imitation of a successful vogue. Respect from 
critics awaits a venturing that is both thought- 
ful and self-reliant. He is released from the 
self-limited three-act division; from hackneyed 
exposition, development, climaxes; from the 
long search after contrivances to bring his 
needful events into one space and time. 

What is there for him to beware of? 
Eccentricity without truth, and novelty for the 
sake of novelty. Technically, he must beware 
of losing his grip on his audience with the 
frequent fall of curtain. He must give his 
scenes intensity, and renew their spell swiftly 
with every curtain rise. His theme must have 
depth and significance. Looseness of structure, 
far from permitting rich detail, demands clear 
and concentrated action. Fresh molds demand 
fresh contents. No old wine in his new bottles. 
More and more patience in the lonely hours 
of thinking things through, and constant aware- 
ness of what lies under and behind his 
momentary and fragmentary being. 

A new social consciousness, born to a people 
who have stood by to see their own kind facing 
hunger and failure, asks for a drama that wil] 
cast some flicker of light into the caverns 
where man either feels his way upward, or 
wanders lost. 

The art of the theatre is a perishable art. 
It springs up and quickly flowers into life. 
It is cut down in a day. Nothing remains, 


when the doors are closed and the dusty sets 
are carried to the warehouse, but a printed 
page to hint at the colorful and resounding 
hours of life. Such an art of the hour should 
be constantly renewed by fresh tides of thought 
and new currents of meaning. 
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BASED on an tnterview with Edson Smith, 


F you have a liking for figures, with perhaps 

a leaning towards economics, are interested 
in world markets, if you can disseminate facts 
3 and string words together clearly and concisely 
(for factual matter is the essential in all financ- 
5 ial writing), your niche may be in the field 
of financial journalism. 

There are few top jobs in financial journal- 
ism, and the ascent to these few high positions 
is a matter of many years. But in obtaining 
your background of experience, there are defi- 
nite compensations and advantages: you are 
quite likely to interview and to come in contact 
generally with important figures in the financial 
and industrial world, enjoy their confidence, 
move in interesting and important circles, and 
keep abreast with the economic history of the 
5 country. During your career, should you 
i attain any capital, and this is not entirely 
a beyond the realm of possibility, you should be 
J exceedingly well equipped in selecting the best 
channels for investing these funds. 

The editor of a financial page of a daily 
newspaper sits in an office with a ticker beside 
Ss, his desk. Its rapidly moving yellow “tape” 
ts keeps him close to the doings of Wall Street. 
Outside the editor’s office his financial depart- 
ig ment busies itself with routine work, gathering 
Id together the pages for the next day, duties 
ht which include the compiling of tables, listing 
the exchange and commodity prices—merely 
the accurate reporting of figures. Eighty per 
cent of the work on a financial page is routine. 
The same man has the same assignment daily. 
Background counts for little—speed and accu- 
racy are the requisites; but a training of years 
is required to obtain this necessary proficiency, 
and for a long period the newcomer works at 
a fearfully slow pace. 

Progress is gauged proportionately to the 
amount of journalistic ability which the 
reporter can pack on top of his acquired 
knowledge of prices and financial tabulations. 











Financial Journalism As A Career 


Financial Editor of the Boston Herald 


It is this blend of financial and journalistic 
ability which goes towards making the financial 
editor what he is. Edson Smith, for example, 
has an assistant whose knowledge of the make- 
up of a paper, typography, space heads, the 
art of dressing up headlines, is far greater 
than that of his own. But Smith has enough 
of the same knowledge as is necessary for 
his equipment as chief. There are a few 
fair jobs, but only one good job on the financial 
department of a paper—the position of the 
financial editor. 

In some instances, financial writers have 
served only part of their careers on the 
financial sections and have moved on to 
other posts on the literary front. Lincoln 
Steffens, who in 1931 issued his famed auto- 
biography*, was Wall Street man for the New 
York Evening Post during the panic of ’93. 
Henry Hazlitt, recently elected to the editor- 
ship of the American Mercury, was a financial 
editor and a writer economist in his early days. 

Steffens of course dates years ahead of 
Hazzlit. In 1892 his chief on the Post asked 
him if he would like to replace their regular 
Wall Street man, called home by the death 
of his father. “We must have a man down 
there,” said the editor, “a special reporter who 
would give all his time and thought to financial 
news’; he feared that there was trouble ahead 
for Wall Street, a period of depression—possi- 
bly a panic. He wanted Steffens there despite 
the fact that he had no experience in banking ; 
but he had noticed that Steffens worked and 
read up on any subject that he was reporting, 
and he believed that he would learn to cover 
Wall Street in an emergency. “And,” as 
Steffens said, “there was news.” ’93, of course, 
was the year of the great panic followed by 
the years of periodic depression which generally 
follow such intensive holocausts. To Steffens, 
a rank outsider, who had absolutely nothing 


*Harcourt, Brace & Co. 





to lose, the panic was a great adventure. He 
felt as if he were standing on the bridge while 
the officers were battling the storm; the failing 
of banks, railroads, and pools of speculation 
were, to him, merely the rising and falling 
action of a great drama. 

Steffens learned in time to speak the 
language, acquiring cognizance of the numer- 
ous stocks and companies, and performed his 
task in masterful fashion. He treated his 
assignment quite objectively, giving the facts 
as he found them, but seldom if ever inter- 
preting his findings in the light of the analyst. 
Steffens was to become eventually the leader 
of the “muckrake” pack whose articles appear- 
ed in the magazines of the day. He exposed 
big business with a vivid touch authenticated 
by his proximity to the financial world. 

Henry Hazlitt is an interesting case. 
Recognized as one of the most significant of 
the youngest American critics, author of The 
Anatomy of Criticism, Hazlitt won distinction 
in the quite unrelated field of economics. For 
three years he was a reporter of the Wall 
Street Journal, and then joined the financial 
staff of the New York Evening Post. After 
the World War, he joined the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank as staff economist. He 
continued his education in economic theories 
by assuming the financial editorship of the 
Evening Mail, and when the Mail disappeared, 
he became a member of the editorial staff of 
the Herald. In 1925, he became literary editor 
of the Sun, and in 1930, literary editor of 
the Nation. Recently he has taken Mencken’s 
place as editor of the American Mercury. 

B. C. Forbes, Editor of Forbes Magazine, 
learned shorthand at thirteen, was printer’s 
devil at fourteen, was reporter on the Dundee 
Courier at seventeen, sub-editor and editorial 
writer at ninetten. He came to New York in 
1904 and started as a reporter on the Journal 
of Commerce, and later became its financial 
editor and editorial writer of the Financial and 
Commercial Journal. Next then business and 
financial editor, New York American, from 
1912—-whence he went forth to found his own 
semi-monthly Forbes Magazine, and to write 
eventually a long list of volumes about 
business and financial “giants.” 
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The volume of financial news has increased 
since the economic upheaval which began in the 
fall of 1929. Almost each day startling finan- 
cial developments appear on the front page. 


The late C. W. Barron, who ruled that 
famous publishing empire, which includes the 
Dow Jones Service, The Wall Street Journal, 
The Boston News Bureau, \Barron’s began his 
training as a financial reporter for the Boston 
Transcript. Barron was a great bull on Amer- 
ica, and the prosperous condition of the country 
prior to the crash of 1929 lent itself perfectly 
to his vigorous, exultant style. Colonel Ayres, 
noted for his ability to coin phrases, is one 
of the most brilliant and intelligent writers 
in the business. Garet Garrett and Edwin 
Lefevre, frequently available in the Saturday 
Evening Post, exemplify brilliant, clear “‘fic- 
tionized” writing based on long years of 
experience. Alexander Dana Noyes of the 
Analyst is first rank in importance and likewise 
is Thomas F. Whitlock, feature writer of the 
Wall Street Journal and a past member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. H. J. 
Nelson, who writes The Trader in Barron’s 
each week, has one of the soundest investment 
and journalistic approaches in the country; 
William A. Eagan and Frank Simmons, also 
of the Barron group, are topliners in their 
profession. 

When such difficult treatises appear, when 
line after line, on stabilization, gold plans, 
bank insurance, are teeming over the wires, 
the financial editor frequently is rushed onto 
editorial section proper or else to the aid of 
the front page. It is on such important 
occasions that he makes good use of his 
specialized combination of journalism and 
financial background, besides his vast know- 
ledge of economic history. One of the reasons 
for the tremendous vogue of Walter Lippmann 
is because he serves in the capacity of brilliant 
explainer, an economist-columnist of specific 
value to the main body of the serious thinkers, 
in all walks of life, who read the Herald 
Tribune’s pages. But Lippman often has several 
days to think over recent events before sifting 
out the grist. The financial editor has to 
produce his market opinions at the time of 
the issuance of the news. S.C. 
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Suggestions For Effective Writing 


By JOSEPH TUCKERMAN DAY 


THE second article in a series by an experienced editor who is in 
charge of manuscript and proof work in Harvard University Press. 


HERE is an often quoted saying that 
“architecture is frozen music.” Literature 
—good writing in all its forms—might be 
called the music of the pen. Or to put it in 
a more modern fashion, the keys of the type- 
writer hold as much hidden power as the keys 
of the organ. The harmony is there, and needs 
only the touch of magic to draw it forth. 

What, then, does the creator of forms need, 
be they the forms of music or sculpture or 
architecture or writing? He must have a 
feeling for design ; he must know his materials 
and their logical employment; he must learn 
that inspiration is of the intellect as well as 
of the soul, that not alone the heart but the 
mind also must be in the thing he builds if it 
is to find a response in its beholders. 

Obviously the way to write is to have some- 
thing to say, and then say it. But that is 
not enough, or we should all be great writers. 
When I start to compose a sentence, no matter 
what I propose to say, I have an inexhaustible 
supply of words to draw upon, and an infinity 
of ways in which to arrange and punctuate 
them. Which words and which methods shall 
I choose? When shall I follow the laws of 
the grammars, and when forget them and strike 
out into new paths? 

The last question is perhaps the most difficult 
to answer, and yet it is an important one, that 
troubles nearly every author who is striving 
for originality. A business maxim says that 
“Those who break rules are giving orders to 
those who keep them,” obviously because the 
leader knows when to break them. This truth 
applies to literature as well as to business, and 
that is one reason why for most men and 
women it takes years of patient effort to master 
the art of writing. 


For example: we have all learned that a 
plural subject should take a plural verb, and 
none of us in his senses would dream of writing 
“The horse and the dog is quadrupeds.” But 
there are plenty of cases where either a singular 
or plural verb is correct, yet where there is a 
distinct difference in meaning between one and 
the other. “The rise and fall of Rome have 
often been treated by historians,” but “The rise 
and fall of Rome ts a historical phenomenon 
often written of.” Another instance: we may 
write “sun, stars, and moon” or “sun, stars, 
moon.” There are definite and perfectly 
comprehensible reasons why the first form is 
better than the second in one context, but 
inferior in another. The omission of that 
“and” is a rhetorical device: “This book in 
astronomy deals with the sun, stars, and 
moon,” but “Sun, stars, moon delight my soul.” 
The second is less effective with the “and” ; the 
first sounds wrong without it. “My friend 
Jones” may not be at all the same as “my 
friend, Jones.” “He also had sung” and “He 
had also sung” are quite different phrases, but 
many there are who ignore the distinction or 
wot not of it. 

When it comes to the choice of words the 
problems of the writer are no less difficult. So 
many different expressions for the same idea! 
Such delicate shades of contrast between 
synonyms! Such sharp distinctions between, 
say, a participle and a relative clause to qualify 
a statement! It takes a great deal of exact 


knowledge and a great deal of thought to 
choose the expression that will best convey our 
meaning. Paragraph structure is a science in 
itself, paragraphs being the blocks which the 
builder must shape to make his arches and 
his buttresses. And there are many other 





matters in which the author must make his 
selection of method, and make it wisely. 

Economy of language is another essential 
to good writing. One often sees paragraphs 
beginning like this: “It will be well at this 
point in our discussion to emphasize the 
importance of the fact that the wise ruler looks 
to the desires of his people.” The best way to 
stress the importance of a fact is to state it, 
without preamble or apology. “The wise ruler 
looks to the desires of his people” takes much 
less time to write, and is much more likely to 
impress the reader. Perfectly good stories and 
essays have been ruined by polite, respectful, 
and very tedious introductions. The overuse 
of metaphor is another frequently encountered 
defect arising from the author’s failure to 
understand that brevity is the soul of many 
other things than wit. 

We have likened the writing of English to 
the writing of music. There is a device com- 
mon to both, the mastery of which is essential 
to success in either—that of the pause. The 
conductor quiets his orchestra for the fraction 
of a second before a new phrase; the singer 


takes a breath; the composer inserts a rest 
before the chord or cadence he wants to 
emphasize. The writer makes use of a comma, 
semicolon, colon, or dash for the same purpose, 
and his success in this direction depends largely 
on the wisdom of his choice. Here again there 
are rules to guide him, but he must be their 
master, not their slave. 

Clarity and euphony—these are the pillars 
that support the arch of effective writing. The 
right word in the right place, clear thought 
expressed in clear syntax, the balanced sen- 
tence, paragraphs with unity and coherence, all 
make toward the attainment of these ends. The 
writer, be he never so humble, be his subject 
never so simple, has countless resources to his 
hand; shaping his thought to the thoughts of 
minds beyond his ken, he combines within 
himself the organist at his console, the artist 
before his canvas, the architect at his drafting 
board. He is an emperor in the world of 
thought, with words for his ambassadors; if 
he treats them with understanding they will 
serve him faithfully and well. 
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Club Programs and The Writer 


By IRENE H. BURNHAM 


ID you ever attend a club meeting at which 

the speaker failed to put in an appearance? 
I have. I shall not forget the embarrassment 
of the presidents or the indignation of some 
of the members, who felt cheated because they 
had gone to that meeting, at some personal 
inconvenience, to be “entertained.” In these 
days of automobile accidents and other un- 
certainties, such club irregularities will occur. 

One experience of that sort should be 
sufficient to give the club woman who is inter- 
ested in writing a splendid idea, especially if 
the club is a rural one. If the club finding 
itself in such a predicament is in the city it 
will be comparatively easy to find, at short 
notice, another speaker. The rural club will 
not do that so easily. 

At the time when I sat watching and 
wondering what was going to be the outcome 
of the speakerless meeting I was conducting 
a club department in a magazine whose sub- 
scribers were almost exclusively farm women, 
or women living far from urban centers. | 
realized at once that what was happening in 
our club might, and probably did, happen many 
times all over the country. 

The next article that I wrote for the maga- 
zine was called “When the Speaker Fails to 
Arrive.” In that article I told my readers 
that I would, if they cared to have me, outline 
for them ten club programs which they could 
use without previous preparation if their 
speaker failed them, or if the chief character 
in a proposed club play or other entertainment 
was for any reason detained, or which might 
be used as a series of planned programs. 

I told them that I would include in the 
programs a short article on the subject, which 
could be read by a member. I would suggest 
familiar songs which would fit into the topic, 
and would append some questions which might 
be utilized as starters for further discussion. 


For good measure I said that I would also add 
some apt quotations that could be distributed 
to be read in response to roll call, thus putting 
the members into the spirit of the subject. 
These programs I offered to sell for twenty- 
five cents each. I asked them to let me know 
whether they would welcome such a service, 
and to suggest topics which they would like 
to have me use. 

I wish you could have seen the letters that 
I received in reply to that article. It seemed 
to me that they came from every R.F.D. route 
in the United States. They suggested topics 
ranging from literary subjects to those dealing 
with the routine tasks of daily life in a home; 
from the feeding of hens to the feeding of 
infants. 

From the subjects suggested I selected ten 
that appeared to be in greatest demand. I 
worked carefully and earnestly on those prog- 
rams, and gave them honest research. There 
was sufficient material in each one to develop 
into several programs if the members were 
interested, and had initiative, but each one 
was complete in itself. I had them mimeo- 
graphed, and sold them so fast that I was 
reminded of the country store keeper who said 
that he used to keep peanuts, but the boys 
bought them so fast that he got sick of it. 

In nearly every small town will be found 
one or two groups that meet for purely cultur- 
al purposes. They may not be affiliated with 
one of the national organizations which furnish 
program suggestions to their clubs. They very 
often lack library facilities. They are eager 


to study, to widen their horizons, to “improve 
themselves.” 

The columnist on a newspaper which serves 
several small towns has a wonderful opportu- 
nity to render real service, as well as to enlarge 
his or her audience, by offering a club 


program service. 


The field is an almost un- 





limited one. It is, as well, a rich opportunity 
to instill into groups in isolated sections 
something of the great, vital questions with 
which the present day is teeming. Who knows 
but world peace, economic freedom, and 
industrial righteousness may be materially 
strengthened by the programs with which you 
may inspire to articulateness small groups in 
remote sections ? 

If you have not the advantage of being a 
columnist on a newspaper, subscribe to some 
paper or club magazine which serves the 
district in which you are interested and which 
you wish to reach. Club publicity is developed 
to such a degree today that you may easily 
get in touch with hundreds of clubs in a very 
short time. Take the club column and study 
it carefully for several weeks. 

After your perusal of the club news you 
will probably find that some clubs are long 
on luncheons and afternoon teas, others are 
very, oh very, serious. Some like programs 
of entertainment, others like to study. 

There are still sewing and knitting clubs. I 
recently heard of one that was called, by 
someone who probably did not know—it may 
have been a case of “sour grapes”—the ‘‘Knit- 
ters’ and Knockers’ Club.” A good club prog- 
ram may stimulate the knitting, and it will 
certainly kill the “knocking.” 

Another club service that is open to the 
writer is that of assisting in writing papers 
to be read at club meetings. This is a form 
of “ghost writing” which is a perfectly legi- 
timate way of adding a bit to the writer's 
exchequer, and, at the same time, assisting a 
busy club president or speaker. 
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The speaker will know her subject. She 
will have authentic data, perhaps many interest- 
ing illustrations, such as stories and examples, 
but she may lack either the time or ability to 
arrange these in logical and convincing order. 
A writer will be able to do this for her, and 
it will be a mutually advantageous bit of work. 

The radio is being used by many clubs as 
a program feature. Small groups are meeting 
in each other’s homes to listen for an hour to 
a symphony concert or to grand opera. If you 
know of such groups and will write for them 
a little story of the development of such musical 
treats, perhaps include something intimate 
about the performers or some interesting story 
about the instruments used, there will no doubt 
be a market for such material. 

A form of syndicating material to clubs 
has been tried successfully by one or two 
writers. For instance, one writer furnishes, 
each week, to forty rural clubs, a few typed 
pages of news notes from the city. These 
include a few fashion notes, some news that 
has not appeared, and will not appear, in the 
newspapers, an interesting story about some 
person who is being featured in headlines, and 
any other items that will give the rural woman 
a feeling of belonging to the great world of 
women from which she is geographically 
barred. Sometimes there is a word picture 
of the city spires, a description of the interior 
of a well-known church, or some suggestions 
about growing rare plants that are found in 
municipal garden areas. 

The program service which writers may 
render is almost boundless—as I hope will be 
seen by these few suggestions. 





A CONTEST FOR LETTERS FROM MEMBERS OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


In connection with the current series on “Clubs as Training Schools for Writers,” 
by Irene H. Burnham (see page 44), THe Warirer will pay five dollars each month 
until further notice for the best letter of not more than 600 words, telling how club 


contacts have led to writing. 
used in the magazine. 


One dollar will be paid for all other letters which are 


The judges in this contest will be the editors of the magazine and Mrs, Burnham. 
Letters not used will be returned to the writer if return postage is included. 


The series on “Clubs as Training Schools for Writers” began with the October 
number of Tur Writer, and previous articles have discussed “Club Lanes that Lead 
to Journalism,” “Specialized Clubs and Club Writing,” and “Club Reports and 


Columns.” 


Address all letters to Mrs. Irene H. Burnham, Tue Writer, 673 Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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A Successful Manuscript Club 


By DOROTHY PARKER ROWE 


HE manuscript club of which I am a 

member is devoted strictly to writing and 
criticizing short stories. It came into being as 
the outgrowth of an extension course in short- 
story writing conducted by Margaret Culkin 
Banning, who is an honorary member of the 
club. As may be supposed, the meetings Mrs. 
Banning attends are considered “extra special 
occasions,” 

Alternate Monday evenings, at seven-thirty 
o'clock, the group gathers in the Junior League 
clubroom of the Little Theatre, which happens 
to be centrally located. It might be added that 
advance announcements are unnecessary to 
remind members of meetings—like holidays 
and pay days, our fortnightly sessions are 
enthusiastically anticipated. Perhaps one reason 
for this lies in the fact that no set program 
is arranged ; thus almost anything can happen. 
For instance, we never know whether we are 
to be entertained with side-splitting humor, or 
whether chills and thrills will play a tattoo 
down our spines. 

The plan of having three manuscripts read 
at a meeting was tried, rotating according to 
the alphabetical sequence of our names; but 
this was not so successful as permitting indi- 
vidual members to volunteer the reading of 
manuscripts. Here again enters the element 
of spontaneity and surprise. Our presiding 
officer sees to it that no one person is per- 
mitted to monopolize the time of other 
members. 

We are serious about our work, and find 
each other’s criticism of the utmost value. Toes 
are trod upon, to be sure; yet the most severe 
dressing-down often proves the most helpful. 
Consequently, we have learned to take our 
medicine with a good grace. Emphasis is 
placed on re-reading a manuscript once or even 
a second time after it has been revised. Due 
praise is given for any progress that has been 


made. In general, the quality of the manu- 
scripts has improved with the years, and the 
original founders of the organization are doing 
excellent work. 

Our club membership is widely diversified, 
respective ages ranging from twenty-eight to 
fifty. Practically all of the members, however, 
have been enrolled in short-story writing 
classes, either at colleges and universities or 
by correspondence. One of the younger 
married women, with a delightful sense of 
humor, finds time from the care of two small 
children to write clever little stories that are 
enlivened by droll touches. Another, who 
spent some time in Chicago, is regarded as an 
authority on gang warfare! Miss X, a high- 
school English teacher and dramatic coach, 
has a sensitive ear for well-chosen words and 
apt phrasing. The male members of the club 
may be depended upon for expert criticism of 
plot structure. 

Still another member has a flair for slang. 
When she reads one of her manuscripts she is 
certain to be interrupted by our chuckles and 
laughter. Two in the group sell fairly regul- 
arly: one writing love stories with a “homey” 
setting, the other Westerns for the pulps. The 
latter supports himself entirely by his short 
stories and novelettes. 

Of late three club members, all women, have 
been successful selling articles. One has an 
article in Plain Talk for February; and an- 
other, a woman of culture and charm who 
forgoes all social activities for the sake of 
her writing, recently sold a travel article to 
House Beautiful. She is studying short-story 
writing by correspondence, and has also organ- 
ized a study group for several younger writers 
who meet at her home to discuss their problems. 
This interest in writing articles is purely mer- 
cenary, to combat the well-known depression. 
Our chief aim is short-story development. 





Regarding the organization itself: Our 
president presides and conducts the criticism, 
giving each person present an opportunity to 
take part in the discussion. (It might be 
mentioned at this point that while a manuscript 
is being read, most of the members find it 
helpful to take notes in order to offer a 
detailed criticism.) Like the captain of a ship, 
the president directs the criticism in the proper 
channels, tactfully avoiding the shoals of 
personal reminiscence so likely to creep into 
informal discussion. 

The secretary-treasurer keeps the minutes 
and takes care of the finances. The dues of 
one dollar a year pay for the rental of our club- 
room, any surplus funds going toward the 
purchase of textbooks on the short story. 

A membership committee of two men and 
one woman reads manuscripts of prospective 
members and makes the decisions as to who 
are eligible to join the club. Our membership 
is limited to fifteen, as we feel that a larger 
number would defeat the purpose of the 
organization. We have a constitution and by- 
laws which are adhered to closely. For 
example, one of the regulations is that a mem- 
ber who is absent from three consecutive 
meetings without sufficient excuse is dropped. 


This is necessary, since there is always a long 
waiting list of people desiring membership 
in the club. 

In addition to reading our own stories at 
meetings, we pass around any letters we have 
received from editors; and we usually find 
time for a discussion of one or more stories 
that everyone is reading at the time. For mutual 
benefit we also exchange current magazines, 
including those which cater to writers. 

Every form of short story is written in our 
group, from the short short to the novelette. 
Mysteries, or stories with a mystery angle, are 
having quite a vogue at present. 

Our activities do not cease entirely during 
the gap from summer to autumn. Several 
picnics and cabin parties are held during the 
months of June, July, and August—at which 
we compare notes and perhaps hear a manu- 
script or two, thus combining business with 
pleasure. 

Personally, I find this organization an 
excellent source of stimulation—in fact, it is 
difficult for me to go to sleep after I have 


attended a meeting. Plots and characters keep 
bobbing into my head until dawn; and I am 
in a fever to send something off to an editor, 
with the hope that it will not return except in 
printed form! 


What is the value of the social group of writers as a critical guide to the work 
of its members? What are the dangers to be avoided? Problems of organization, 
conduct of meetings, range of subjects to be covered, and a number of other 
topics should provide interesting material for further discussions on this subject 
and we shall be glad to consider such articles for publication, 
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THE WRITER'S 
FORUM 


In this department members of the 
editorial staff will express their ideas on 
various pertinent subjects. Readers of 
THE WRITER are also invited to contribute 
brief letters (not over 200 words) dis- 
cussing articles appearing in THE WRITER 
or making helpful suggestions to writers. 
Hereafter one dollar will be paid for each 
letter from a reader to be published each 
month. 


THE WRITER’S 
ADVERTISING POLICY 


In very few publications do the readers pay 
their way entirely. Such a publication would 
be one devoid of any advertising whatever. It 
is manifestly desirable to leave the editor free 
to print what his readers want without the 
hindrance of advertising ; that is, with no chary 
regard for the feelings of those on whom the 
magazine depends for its support. 

THE WRITER has adopted something of a 
compromise between 100 per cent reader 
support and the semi-charitable method of 
expense-defraying advertisements. We believe 
that the strict policy—always enforced by THE 
WRrITER—of investigated advertising will be 
of most benefit to our readers. Only legitimate 
offers, of definite value to subscribers, are given 
space. “Rackets” and quack lures are inva- 
triably refused. In this way we hope to keep 
the cost of subscriptions within reason, yet 
maintain the independent and unbiased view. 

A sound compromise of this sort militates 
in various ways to everyone’s benefit. Reading 


matter is never snowed under with masses of 
paid space containing all the flotsam of mis- 
leading publicity an unscrupulous editor can 
collect ; and the reader, though he suffer from 
claustrophobia, still can enjoy his text without 
hunting through pages of extraneous and 
vulgar matter for its continuation. 

The advertiser himself benefits by such a 
policy. Acceptance signifies a certain sponsor- 
ship, an approval, that gives his message the 
ring of authenticity. He is one of a selected 
group in whom we know our readers can place 
their confidence. 

The editors of THE WRITER do not pretend 
to offer something for nothing. We publish 
what we know to be of value and of interest 
to authors, firm in the conviction that authors 
are willing to pay in full for what they receive. 


PLAGIARISM 


There is probably but one really nasty word 
in all the business of writing, and that is 
“plagiarism.” When it lifts its ugly head, editor 
and author alike shudder with apprehension. 
Owing to the huge volume of printed fiction, 
it is impossible for a single individual to keep 
in touch with all that is published; and so 
occasionally things get by which are—intention- 
ally or otherwise—approximate duplicates of 
earlier stories. Not long ago such a thing 
happened to one of the three leading weeklies, 
a paper of the highest standing. The author, 
moreover, enjoyed a_ reputation without 
blemish; his was a name to conjure with 
throughout the field of fiction. And yet he 
slipped. Not long after one of his stories had 
appeared, it was brought to the editor’s 
attention that this tale fitted the pattern of 
another, one written by a rival author for a 
rival medium—fitted it as the criminal’s shoe 
fits the imprint in the snow. In this instance 
the reputations at stake were beyond question ; 
a note of apology and a check to the rival 
sufficed. The only possible explanation was 
that somewhere in the man’s subconscious mind 
the germ had taken root—after he read 
the story. And long after he had forgotten 
it the idea came forth, apparently his own 
invention. 

What are the mechanics of creation, and 
how definitely can they be determined? 


Professor John Livingston Lowes, in his 
brilliant work: The Road to Xanadu, has 
blazed a trail into this almost unexplored 
territory. A parallel line of research, dealing 
with imitation and repetition in literature, 
would go far toward a valuable definition of 
the term “plagiarism.” 


DO WRITERS NEED A CODE OF ETHICS? 


Editor, the Forum: 


One hears much nowadays about codes and their 
perplexing problems. Ethics, in its relationship to 
the administration and operation of the codes, is 
beginning to take on a new meaning. Even writers 
are beginning to recognize that “Rugged Individual- 
ism” can be carried beyond the stage of diminishing 
returns, 

Is it not possible that they, like many of their 
brothers engaged in the professions of business and 
industry, have too often become so impregnated with 
the profit motive that other values have entirely 
lost their significance? They have become delirious 
with the Midas touch, in the mad scramble to sell 
at any price. Quality is forgotten in their death 
struggle to produce more and more. Only one criter- 
ion: will it sell? Not to build up substantial and 
permanent markets for the future, but the exploita- 
tion of the present uncertain market before it dries 
up. Social justice demands that every worker, 
whether he works with his hands or makes use of 
his mental powers, should receive sufficient compensa- 
tion, for reasonable comfort. But on the other hand 
social jusfice demands a standard of service that 
will contribute to the social betterment of the whole 
group, 

Can a writer afford to create smut and filth, just 
because there is a market for it? Or is there, after 
all, a moral responsibility on the part of the writer 
to society, for the kind of standards and ideals 
established by his work? Whether he wishes to or 
not, every writer of any consequences is bound to be 
a molder of public opinion and to set up public 
standards. 

If the writer does not have any moral responsibil- 
ity, as many in this craft contend, then is it not 
reasonable likewise that society (as represented by 
the Government) is under no obligation to provide 
codes that will guarantee fair prices for his work? 

J. Mayes Hudnall. 
Marshaillton, Del. 


DISARMAMENT 


Editor, the Forum: 


In the January Wrrrer you eased your mind (and 
emotions) on the subject of disarmament. Let me 
ask you this question: if you were an unemployed 
workman, yet with the evidence of breeding and 
wealthy background,—the all-too-plain manners of 
one used to ease and perhaps to extravagance,—would 
you willingly walk into a lumber camp and ask for 
a job? 
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In the world to-day America stands, in spite of 
depression, a relatively wealthy and, in the military 
sense, a not so relatively powerful nation. The world 
around us can be compared to a lumber camp, 
seething with unrest and greed and envy, Those 
idealists who have put great faith in impotent 
compromises like the League of Nations proclaim a 
new moral order and urge us to abandon the instru- 
mentalities of protection; these, they inconsistently 
hold, are merely challenges to the power of others. 
Wealthy people hire guards for their children in an 
age of kidnapping. Police are still regarded as 
essential to the welfare of the community. 

What practical substitute can there be for the 
mute eloquence of a Navy fit to stand off any other 
in the world? What better insurance against invasion 
than an available land force strong enough to wreck 
the attempts of any invader? 

Contrast the “ounce of prevention” with the “pound 
of cure.” Where does our money spent for military 
purposes go? Contrast the amounts spent by our 
government on naval and military maintenance and 
construction with the vastly greater annual outlay 
for pensions, veteran relief, and adjusted compensa- 
tion, and interest on a public debt rolled up from 
the cost of past warfare, These last gigantic mill- 
stones of expense and debt utterly dwarf the first 
named amounts. Look up the totals! 

You may say that armaments in the past have 
not prevented warfare, That is because your “aroused 
public opinion” has been stirred by feelings that 
transcend any question of armament. And on the 
other hand, has the past revealed a single case of 
nations poorly armed being left alone in parlous 
times? How about China in 1932? Why were Holland 
and Switzerland respected neutrals throughout the 
Great War? In each case, geophysical factors and 
an efficient defensive force made other routes for 
the German armies distinctly advisable. 

To conclude, I wish to emphasize these points: 
that disastrous wars are more to be avoided than 
the cost of reasonable protection; that human nature 
will always support nationalistic selfishness; and 
that we might better look to the development of an 
international morality than to rush precipitately into 
hopeful and unarmed pacifism, 

Greta C, Power. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


CAVE DIEM! 
Editor, the Forum: 


I wrote this, one evening, when about forty 
fathoms in the Slough of Despond, and I keep it 
where I can read it often. It has helped me, a 
new writer, and perhaps it might help others. 

There comes a time in every writer’s experience 
when he wants to tear up all his manuscripts, throw 
away his typewriter, and bid adieu to the “scrib- 
bling” profession. To one it may come early, to 
another, later; but come it does, unless he be too 
infernally egotistical to be able to sense a staleness 
in himself, 

That is the time for him to take care! Just as 
foods perish more easily in some seasons than others, 
so the human nature can sour much more quickly 
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at certain periods than at others. If he continue to 
pour upon an innocent market the literary scum 
which is likely to rise to the surface of his stagnant 
mind, he will undoubteflly join the embittered ranks 
of those who privately, and sometimes publicly, rail 
at magazine editors for playing favorites. Rather 
let him thank his literary star that his writings 
“come home to roost,” for he would most assuredly 
be ashamed in future to meet them between the 
covers of any magazine—and find his name beneath 
them, 


C. Huguet. 
Everett, Wash, 


PRESENT HELP TO WRITERS 
Editor, the Forum: 


As to what I think would be of present help to 
writers, let me submit the following concrete exper- 
ience:— 

One morning after the postman went by, I sat 
idly musing on the possible outcome of the present 
political problems into which our nation has been 
plunged by the long oppression of the working man. 
While we have been adding to the colossal structures 
dedicated to modern civilization, we have sadly 
neglected the framework, the foundation, of our 
commonwealth: the working man—the bone, the 
brawn, the stability, of our nation. 

The door of my studio opened softly, and in there 
strode a figure which, though real, seemed to be the 
embodiment of my thoughts! A man of about middle 
age, with gray hair, and shoulders stooped by hard 
work—his face wan and careworn with the hardships 
and griefs of the depression. His voice was low 
but intense:— 

“I heard that you were starting a new book this 
morning, Professor, I came to ask you whether you 
are writing that book for your own selfish purpose— 
seeing how highly artistic you can make it—to add 
dollars to your already overburdened income? Or 
are you writing that book to help solve some of 
these heartrending problems that are confronting this 
nation? Are you writing it for or against the work- 
ing man? Are you going to prove now that at last 
someone is playing on the same side of the checker- 
boards as the working man? 

“You writers are the priests of the nation,” he 
continued, his hard knuckled hand setting more firmly 
on his worn, straw hat, “It’s your duty to present 
a solution to our problems. Again I ask you—are 
you going to neglect the farmer, who puts the food 
on your tables by the sweat of his brow? If you are, 
the whole caboodle works of yeas ought to be strung 
up to the nearest lamp-post and I’m with them to 
give the word, Good Day.” 

And that sets forth, dear Editor, the explanation 
of why I’m taking up this narrative to you in a 
chastened mood, 

—Excerpts from Preface to Sagebrush Economics 

Ray Richardson. 
Escondido, Cal. 


SUBMITTING IN DUPLICATE 


Editor, the Forum: 


The little note in your January issue on “Manu- 
scripts in Duplicate” touches on a question that is 
vitally important to those of us who are writing 
articles on current economic and political questions. 

By way of illustration, let me cite an example 
from my own experience, I sent an article on 
inflation to a weekly, just four days before Professor 
O. M. Sprague resigned. The manuscript was 
returned two weeks later with a statement that 
the editor was pleased and had hoped to find a place 
for it, but meanwhile had made other arrangements 
for articles on this subject—by “big shots.” Obviously 
the chances of getting rid of this article two weeks 
after Sprague’s resignation were very slim indeed. 
In such matters, time is of the essence. 

I have had monthly magazines keep manuscripts on 
current economic problems for months at a time, 
and a new quarterly on economics, to which a 
manuscript was submitted though never returned, 
refused to reply to queries as to the article’s where- 
abouts, 

Of course, not all magazine editors are that way. 
But what protection does a poor would-be author 
have against such ill-treatment? Should it not be 
possible for him to submit a manuscript to more 
than one editor at a time....? 

Richard A, Lester. 
Princeton, N. J 


Editor’s comment: The sure rule to observe is 
that your manuscripts must be accompanied by 
adequate return envelopes—fully stamped, addressed, 
and of proper size. The better way is to write a 
letter before-hand, asking if the type of article you 
have can be used. If submissions are duplicated 
with different editors it is essential to notify, prefer- 
ably by wire, others to whom the article has gone, 
requesting immediate return, Otherwise this danger- 
ous game will bring the just accusation of dishonesty. 


HUMOR IN LITERARY ART 


Editor, the Forum: 


Recently in THe Writer the editor-in-chief of a 
prominent publishing company makes the astounding 
statement that “humor has no place in a work of 
literary art,” and that “the greatest works of literary 
art have no humor in them whatsoever.” 

It may be true that some of the greatest works 
of literary art have no humor in them whatsoever; 
but surely this can not be the hypothesis—that humor 
has no place in literary art! 

If, as it is commonly contended, literature’s first 
duty is to portray life as it actually is, then humor 
most definitely must have a place in literary art. 
The written expression is not literature if it is not 
a true portrayal of life as it is. If there is no 
place in literary art for humor, then there is no 
humor in life; but we know that this is definitely 
untrue, 








The very essence of literary art, which is great, 
must be the portrayal of the greatness in the life 
of a character, with all its contributing influences 
of naure and environment, and with a sense of 
humor. For we know that real humor is not only 
the transient, the superficial, facetiousness of manner; 
that real humor goes deeper; it grips at the very 
roots of character—the ability to plumb the depths 
of what some consider the real humor of life, the 
good-natured acceptance of the inevitable, the toler- 
ance of the weaknesses of others; and, most of all, 
a resilience in disposition that possesses the courage 
to disregard stark, maddening failure and, with a 
certain, vigorous decision combined with a pristine 
exuberance of spirit, plod on towards one’s chosen 
goal; the sense of humor knowing that failure is 
not always calamity or catastrophe, and that success 
never was real or certain except as the crown or 
pinnacle of a multitude of failures. 

Must literature reflect life only as tragedy and 
futility and frustration? We know that life is not 
all tragedy. Human debris have their place in litera- 
ture, as they have their place in life; but they 
are not exemplary, nor are they typical, nor do they 
comprise life in its entirety. Life is much more fully 
composed of successes—of countless individuals who 
live courageously, cheerfully, tolerantly, honestly. 
The rule of life is the humor of it; the tragedy 
only the exception, 

Indeed humor is universal; and humor most defin- 
itely has a place in literary art; and, in the greatest 
work of literary art, humor will—must have its 


place. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Eda Secor Johnstone. 


SEA STORIES 


Editor, the Forum: 


In January you printed a comment, under “News 
from the Literary Front,” by William McFee wherein 
this talented gentleman asks why modern writers 
turn back the clock a couple of centuries in handling 
sea stories. This brief note is simply to ask in 
turn if Mr. McFee has heard of certain contempor- 
aries of his, such as James B. Connolly, Arthur 
Mason, and Samuel G. Blythe? These men come 
to light periodically in the Saturday Evening Post 
and magazines of lesser circulation, Their knowledge 
has by no means been limited to gleanings of the 
past, nor their experience to public libraries. True, 
there is still much room in the fiction of the future 
for tales of Gloucestermen and Caribbean tramps 
and Antarctic whalers with sterns opened wide 
enough to gorge a whale en masse, Yet I hardly 
think Mr, McFee justified in ignoring what has and 
is being done along these lines. 

H. 8, Gilbert. 
Boston, Mass. 


A FILE FOR POEMS 
Editor, the Forum: 


In a recent issue of THe Wrirer, Miss Elinor C. 
Woolson recommended having a file for poems. I am 
a writer of verse and feel I have found a very 
satisfactory way of handling this problem. 

I have an ordinary copy book which I have covered 
with an attractive wrapper. Then as my poems are 
written, I type them on separate sheets of paper 
and paste them in this book. I keep an eye on the 
current magazines and often find little drawings and 
pictures which seem peculiarly apt, ahd these I use 
for illustrations, Then, when a poem is published, 
I paste it in the book underneath the original verse. 
The results are rather good-looking—and certainly 
a compact way of taking care of poetic manuscripts. 

I also have a small file box from the “Five & Ten,” 
and cards on which I write the titles of the poems 
and the names of the magazines I think would be 
interested in the particular piece of verse, Thus 
when I send a manuscript to a magazine, I check 
this on the card, and when it is published or returned, 
I also mark it. In this way I have an up-to-date 
record, which can be referred to conveniently and 
quickly, and one which requires very little time for 
its upkeep. 

Frances M, Miller. 
New York City. 


PRIZE CONTEST IN ENGLISH PAPERS 
Editor, the Forum: 


The following English papers run weekly literary 
competitions and offer acceptable money prizes. 

“Pearson’s Weekly,” 17/18, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. E. C. 4, offer weekly a 
guinea and five shillings for the best letter submitted. 
Entrants for these contests may write about any 
subjects or express their opinions on abstract themes 
in an interesting way. Envelopes should be marked 
“Best Letter” and letters should be kept short. 

“Passing Show,” 93, Long Acre, London W. C. 2, 
publish reader’s letters on controversial subjects, and 
a number of these are published weekly. Half a 
guinea is paid for each letter printed and 2/6 for 
quotations. Address: “Reader’s Letters.” 

“Red Star Weekly,” 12, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, 
London. E. C. 4. The Editor invites readers to 
contribute to this page. Letters must not be longer 
than a hundred words, Write about anything you 
like, every letter printed will be paid for at the 
rate of one penny a word, Send your letters to The 
Editor (Readers’ Page.) 

“The Oracle,” The Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London. E. C. 4. Readers are invited to 
meet each other and exchange ideas, hints, and 
interesting happenings. Write about anything so long 
as it is interesting. It must be your own work, and 
nothing will be accepted that has appeared else- 
where. A prize of five shillings will be sent to 
every letter printed on this page. Address letters 
“Friendship Corner.” 

Archie James 
Birmingham, England. 
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The information in this section concerning 
the current needs of various periodicals 
comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to 
whom any questions should be addressed. 
Writers are advised never to submit a 
manuscript to an unfamiliar magazine, but 
to secure and to study a sample copy. 


ADAMANT—1109 N. Sheridan Road, Wauke- 
gan, Ill., is a new magazine of verse, published 
four times a year. The second issue will appear 
March 1. The editor, Lillian Candler, reports 
requirements as “a very strict standard of 
quality, with emphasis on beauty, and prefer- 
ence given to verses of 14 lines or less.” At 
present there is no payment for contributions, 
other than prize awards for “best-liked poems” 
and interesting contests from time to time. 
Three copies of the magazine are given to each 
contributor. 


Tue Barp—Jackson, Mo., a quarterly verse 
magazine, published in January, March, July, 
and October, prefers short poems in various 
forms. Manuscripts are welcomed from 
beginners as well as experienced writers. 
“Contributors are not required to subscribe or 
to buy copies, and their disposition in this 
matter has no bearing on the acceptance or 
rejection of their work.” Poems should be 
typed and should be accompanied by a stamp- 
ed, self-addressed envelope. Cash prizes 
offered in each issue are the only payment. 
Myrtle Vorst Sheppard and Bess Ellen Samuel, 
editors. 
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THE INDEPENDENT WoMAN—1819 Broadway, 
New York City, is the magazine of the 
National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs. Winifred Willson, 
editor, writes: “You may wish to acquaint 
your readers with our new editorial emphasis. 
The new statement of editorial policy carried 
on the editorial page reads, “THE [INDEPENDENT 
WoMAN will serve as a forum for women in 
the new social order. In line with the Ten 
Year Objective of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, it 
will present constructive ideas aiming toward 
social justice....’ That means we are in the 
market for authoritative articles on emerging 
economic, political, and social problems. We 
are, however, still buying some of the less 
formidable material we used heretofore. 
Women’s achievements, new opportunities for 
women, practical articles on business advance- 
ment, success stories (but only of very 
exceptional women), interviews with celebrities 
(preferably on controversial themes of interest 
to women), the special social or psychological 
problems of the business and professional 
women’s group, the status of women in foreign 
lands—all come within the scope of our inter- 
est. Articles should be from 1,500 to 2,100 
words in length. They should have the feminist 
approach, but it must be the “new feminism.” 
Women’s rights have given way to women’s 
responsibilities. 

“We use so little fiction, and it must be so 
excellent and so definitely slanted to the 
business woman, that practically we offer no 
market for the general run. We buy a little 
verse. It must be short and from the woman 
angle. We have eliminated articles on culinary 
and household problems, no matter how 
specialized for the ‘bachelor girl.’ 

“It is only fair to warn your readers that the 
significance and literary merit we require are 
probably out of proportion with the modest 
recompense our budget permits. We pay from 
$10 to $35 for articles and $2 to $3 for verse. 
Every effort is made to return manuscripts 
within a month, though if they are being con- 
sidered for publication it is sometimes neces- 
sary to hold them longer.” 














AtrreD H. Kino, [nc.—432 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, desires expert fiction and 
non-fiction of book length, not less than 
60,000 words, if possible. Prefers stirring, im- 
portant fiction dealing with the contemporary 
American scene in any of its phases from 
drawing-room to sweatshop, mines or the stock 
exchange, etc. Also interested in expert histo- 
rical novels and light fiction, as well as non- 
fiction dealing with topical subjects, Japan, 
Germany, Russia, war, peace, fascism, or 
communism, biographies of important people, 
and works on economics. Does not publish 
verse. Manuscripts should be typed and in 
good condition. “More consideration given to 
manuscripts that do not appear to have been 
knocking around a good deal.” Pays advance 
on royalty and royalty, with semi-annual state- 
ments. 


Lorine & Mussrey—248 East 57th St., New 
York City, considers clean romance, detective, 
and Western fiction of 45,000 words up, and 
general non-fiction of 45,000 words up. Verse 
published on subsidized basis only. “We are 
especially insistent on good writing. Our books 
are frankly popular, circulating-library items, 
but they must be good of their kind. We 
definitely do not want sex stories.” Pays by 
royalty on retail price of books sold. Barrows 
Mussey, editor. 


JuLian Messner, Inc.—8 West 40th St., New 
York City, considers books of “full-length 
fiction and non-fiction meeting decent editorial 
Pays on royalty basis. 


%” 


requirements. 


THE NATIONAL ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY— 
58 East Monroe St., Chicago, Iil., is in the 
market for short articles, not exceeding 500 
words in length, with verification as to publica- 
tion, showing the uselessness and danger of the 
practice of vivisection. Articles should deal 
with the scientific phase of the question, 
particular attention being paid to the failure of 
sera, vaccines, etc. in the cure and prevention 


of human disease. All articles must be sub- 
mitted subject to acceptance by the society, 
and title thereto shall pass to the society upon 
payment of its usual rates. Articles dealing 
with the spread of human vivisection, such as 
the unauthorized use of children, criminals, 
charity patients, etc., are especially desired. 
George Arliss is Honorary President, and C. 
E. Richard is Managing Director. Distin- 
guished authors listed as opposed to vivisection 
are G. K. Chesterton, James Oliver Curwood, 
George Bernard Shaw, Zona Gale, O. O. 
McIntyre, Fannie Hurst, and Albert Payson 
Terhune. 


New ENGLAND NEWSPAPER SERVICE—755 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass., desires human 
interest items suitable for newspaper publica- 
tion. Arthur W. Woodman, the managing 
editor, writes: “Writers are urged to keep their 
items as brief as possible, as acceptance is 
determined more on novelty, punch and interest 
than on length. We pay $1.00 for each item 
accepted, payable on acceptance. No copy will 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped 
envelope.” 


THE OvutTRIDER—33 Thoms Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is a new monthly magazine devoted 
to “free expression of contemporary thought.” 
Considers fiction and non-fiction, from 700 to 
1800 words in length, also verse. Norwood J. 
Chamberlin, editor, writes, “At present we 
are unable to pay for contributions, but ex- 
pect to later. We have contributions from 
noteworthy authors such as Edgar Lee 
Masters, Llewelyn Powys, Rex Hunter, Ezra 
Pound, Lloyd Emerson Siberell, Leonard 
Rowe, and Jehu Cannan.” 


Tower Town Topics—3209 Palmolive Bldqg., 
Chicago, Ill., desires “short sticks of human 
interest about the great Chicago scene.” Rates 
are one cent a word, upon publication. Lois 
Murphy, managing editor, writes, “We are a 
rapidly growing organization and feel that we 
shall be able to pay more soon.” 
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Believing that a survey of present-day 
markets for drama would be helpful to 
readers, the editors of THE WRITER sent 
questionnaires to leading play producers, 
publishers, agents, and little theatres, as 
well as to moving picture producers and 
radio stations. The comparatively small 
number of replies received to date is a 
distinct indication of conditions in these 
particular fields. Only those which stated 
a definite policy in regards to plays, at 
the present time, are included. (Reports 
of “overstocked” are omitted). No reply 
to the question about “terms of payment” 
is explained by the fact that the average 
rate of payment varies so much with the 
material offered that no set figure could 
be given. 

It is always advisable to copyright any 
original play, and to conduct introduc- 
tory correspondence before submitting 
work to a producer. 

An asterisk preceding the title indicates that 
the information has come directly from the 


editor, Items not so marked are according to 
information received for previous publication. 


PLAY PUBLISHERS 


*D. APPLETON AND Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New 
York City. “Full-length plays which have at- 
tained successful professional production we 
are glad to read. We are not planning to issue 
one-act plays in separate format except in the 
case of the exceptional one-act play that has 
been successfully produced by amateur groups. 
Our needs in this respect are very limited. At 
present we are issuing anthologies of plays 
edited by authorities in that field after consult- 
ation with our editorial board.” 


*THE WILLIs N. BuGBEE Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Interested in full evening plays, catchy recita- 


tions, and contest pieces. Pays cash upon 
acceptance. 


*THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING Co., 542 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Desires plays of 


one or three acts; one set, and balanced cast. 
Pays on acceptance. 


*ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT House, Franklin, 
Ohio. Desires plays and entertainments of all 
kinds, with the exception of fairy stories or 
fantasies, which cannot be used. 


*FITZGERALD PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 14 
E. 38th St., New York City. Publishes plays, 
sketches, monologues, minstrel shows, enter- 
tainments, etc. At present has much material 
on hand and is not in the market for anything 
new, “unless it is of the most exceptional 
quality.” Does not want material which is in 
any way questionable, salacious, or sexy, and 
all material must be suitable for simple pre- 
sentation by amateurs. Is not interested in 
literary or historical plays. Payment is 
“invariably made upon the signing of the bill 
of sale, but the average rate varies so much 
with the material offered, that no set figure 
can be given.” 


SAMUEL FRENCH, INc., 25 W. 45th St., New 
York City. “Although our list is pretty full 
and there seems little chance of adding new 
items, there is always room for good clean 
comedies that would appeal to high school and 
church audiences. Mixed casts and one set are 
preferred. There is no set price in payment; 
everything depends upon the script.”” A read- 
ing fee is charged for all unsolicited plays. 
The charge on short manuscripts (up to 30 
pages) is $2 each, and on longer ones $4 each. 
This fee is in addition to the postage or 
express, and it must be remitted at the same 
time the manuscript is sent and must be by 
check or money order. “Payment of this fee 
in no way obligates us to send a written 
criticism or to state any reason for refusal in 
case manuscripts are not accepted.” If, how- 
ever, the play is taken by the firm, the reading 
fee will be refunded. All manuscripts are 


read, as a rule, within four weeks of receipt. 
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*THE Ivan BLoom HArpin Co., 3806 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Des Moines, Ia. Desires humorous 
and dramatic readings, preferably from ten to 
twelve minutes in length (reading aloud). 
One-act plays, either humorous or dramatic, 
should be twenty to forty-five minutes in 
length. All material submitted should be clean, 
wholesome humor or drama, suitable for 
church, high school, or college; therefore, 
nothing very sophisticated can be used. 


*LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., Play depart- 
ment, 55 Fifth Ave., New York City. Desires 
“good plays, preferably comedies, not written 
expressly for the amateur market.” One-act 
and three-act plays are used; one set is pre- 
ferred. Taboos: sex, drinking on the stage, 
and drunk scenes. Each play is considered 
individually as to payment. 


*MarcH BroTHERS PUBLISHING Co., 208 
Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. Any play or 
entertainment suitable for schools. Pays cash 
upon acceptance. 


*NORTHWESTERN Press, 2600 Portland Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Three-act plays, farces, 
mysteries, farce-comedies, and one-act plays. 
All material must be suitable for high school 
and college production: that is, one setting, 
well-balanced cast, parts evenly divided—may 
be more women than men, good characteriza- 
tions. Plots should be fast-moving with 
climactic effects, building toward snappy cur- 
tains. Taboos: risque or off-color dialogue or 
situations. Pays a flat fee on contract basis. 


*PENN PuBLISHING Co., 926 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Wants comedies, farces, 
melodramas, or straight plays. Lengths: one- 
act or three-act, from fifteen minutes to two 
and one-half hours. Taboos: children’s plays, 
tragedies, pageants, and musical plays. Pays 
cash on acceptance. 


PLAY PRODUCERS 


Civic Repertory THEATRE, 103 W. 14th St., 
New York City. Desires interesting plays. 
Payment: “customary terms and conditions.” 


*Gustav Bum, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 
City. Wants good plays for Broadway pro- 
duction; only those of highest caliber will be 
considered. Pays according to “basic minimum 
agreement of Dramatists’ Guild.” Is not in the 
market for mystery plays or farces. 


JouHN GoLpEN, John Golden Theatre, 58th St., 
West of 7th Ave., New York City. Desires 
good plays. Pays cash. 


Ropert MCLAUGHLIN, Ohiv ‘heatre, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Any geod piay—dramatic or 
musical, Pays usual rates. Has no taboos. 


*Brock PEMBERTON, 251 W. 45th St., New 
York City. Desires full-length plays, modern 
in theme. “If the subject is old the treatment 
must be new.” 


THEATRE GUILD, Guild Theatre, 245 W. 52nd 
St., New York City, is interested in serious 
plays and comedies as well, provided they are 
based on a worthwhile idea and well-written. 
No subjects, provided they are treated seri- 
ously, are taboo nor are there any restrictions 
as to length or method of presentation. The 
Theatre Guild wants to see anything and 
everything that is vital, sound, well-written 
theatre. Terms of payment are variable with 
the play. 


LITTLE THEATRES 


*THe Brechwoop PLayers, Scarborough, 
N. Y. Wants new long plays by American 
authors, preferably those with story value, but 
interested in any outstanding script that has 
possibilities of commercial production. No 
payment is made for plays, but productions are 
seen by Broadway managers and agents which 
gives an excellent opportunity for possible 
sale. Is in its fifteenth season doing new plays, 
and has had a high percentage of sales. Each 
year six plays are selected from those sub- 
mitted for the season’s production. 


*FrresiIpE PLayers, 107 Ralph Ave., White 
Plains, N.Y. Wants plays which are not sordid, 
gloomy, or arty. Occasionally pays a small 
sum for plays, not more than $10 for a one- 
act or $25 for a three-act play. 
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*HIGHTSTOWN PLAyeERS, and Peddie School 
Dramatic Club, Hightstown, N. J. One to 
three-act plays. “We like well-written comedies. 
Do not care for farces or slap-stick comedies. 
We prefer plays with one setting. For the 
Peddie School Dramatic Club we can use only 
the plays that are largely male casts.” 


*PAUL GILMORE CHERRY LANE THEATRE, 38 
Commerce St., New York City. This theatre 
“tries out plays for Broadway, and is always 
looking for good plays of any sort.” The 
director is particularly looking for a play with 
two star parts for his daughter and himself. 


*THE PLAYWRIGHTS THEATRE, % Miss Alice 
Gerstenberg, 1120 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
/ll. Wants interesting plays, for intelligent 
audiences. Plays should be short or long. 
Payment depends upon the value of the manu- 
script and the production it merits. Taboos 
a striving on the part of the author to attract 
box-office sales through salacious appeal. ““We 
are trying to help playwrights toward rec- 
ognition and production.” Reading fee. 


*PRAIRIE PLAYMAKERS, 113 S. 54th St., 
Omaha, Nebr. Wishes to see plays—preferably 
three-act plays—all the year round. No pay- 
ment will be made, but will give production 
to ones deemed suitable. These must not, of 
course, have been produced before. 


*YPSILANTI PLAYERS, Ypsilanti, Mich. Desires 
any good one-act or three-act play. Is particul- 
arly interested in fantastic costume one-act 
plays. Will pay a royalty, where reasonable. 


RADIO STATIONS 


It is scarcely necessary to explain the posi- 
tion of the radio station in relation to selection 
of programs. Most of these programs are 
sponsored by prominent advertisers and con- 
sequently arranged through their own special 
departments or advertising agencies. 

The addresses of the leading networks for 
large programs are: NATIONAL BROADCASTING 


Company, Radio City, New York City, 
and CoLuUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY, 485 
Madison Ave., New York City. The majority 
of the stations’ program directors, when 
queried, reported that “scripts are staff 
written.” Continuity Editor for Columbia 
reports that there are “no restrictions” in the 
type of material desired. Plays lasting fifteen 
or thirty minutes are preferred. Terms of pay- 
ment are “extremely flexible, and payment 
is usually made after each broadcast, or per 
week if more than one broadcast.” 


*WFLA, Florida West-Coast Broadcasting 
Co., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Clearwater, 
Fla, The Clearwater Little Theatre is interested 
in material to use on radio program. Lengths: 
fifteen and thirty minutes’ acting time. Pay- 
ment is arranged between the author and the 
Little Theatre. Mystery and classic serials 
preferred. 


*KYW, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Desires highly sustained interest 
material designed for popular consumption. 
Prefers the quarter-hour serial sketches. 
Manuscripts are paid for when they are sold, 
on the per broadcast basis. 


*WCSH, Program Director, Arthur E. Buck- 
nam, Congress Square Hotel, Portland, Me. 
Desires plays taking thirty minutes or fifteen 
minutes for presentation. 


*WNAC, Shepard Broadcasting Co., Boston, 
Mass. Is interested in well-written and 
properly prepared scripts of not over twelve 
minutes’ reading time, either continuities or 
short stories by authors of repute. The average 
payments range from $10 to $25 per manu- 
script, payable after broadcast. 


*WRAW, Reading Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Reading, Pa. Desires plays of any kind. 
Lengths: fifteen and thirty minutes’ acting 
time. 
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Dopp, Meap anv Co.—443 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, and Cassell & Co., of London 
have announced a prize of £1000 or its equiv- 
alent in dollars at the rate of exchange at the 
time of the award, but not less than $5,000, 
for a novel. The manuscript must be written 
in English, but if originally in a foreign 
language the manuscript must be translated 
before being submitted. The contest is open to 
everyone, and the winning author will receive 
15% in royalties. The contest will close 
September 1, 1934. 


THE GOLDEN FAwN—880 Glen Drive, San 
Leandro, Calif., a new “Independent Quarterly 
of the American Short story,” offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best unconventional 
short story in the publisher’s opinion out of 
the first twenty stories submitted. The award 
will be announced in the May number, if 
possible. 


Tue New Repustic—421 W., 21st St., New 
York City, announces a prize of $25 for the 
best poem on the Reichstag fire trial in 
Germany. There are no restrictions on form 
or length, but poems of less than forty lines 
will be favored. Non-winning poems will be 
paid for at the usual rate, if published. “If 
no poems submitted are worth printing, the 


editors will conclude that the art-for-art’s-sake 
critics have gained a point in the argument, 
and will buy $25 worth of sonnets on Truth, 
Love and Beauty.” Manuscripts should be 
addressed to Poetry Contest Editor, The New 
Republic, and accompanied by return envelope. 
Contest will close April 15. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—4 B 
St., Washington, D. C. Prize of $250 annually for 
best work upon any phase of European International 
History since 1895, Closes June 1. See January 
WRITER. 


BETTER VERSE—2169 Selby Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Prizes of $10 and $5 for the best poems appearing 
in each issue, 


BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE—230 Park Ave., New 
York City. Pays $50 each for the five best stories 
received each month for its ‘Real Experiences” 
Department. Manuscripts may deal with adventure, 
mystery, sport, humor, war, or business. Sex is 
barred. Length limit, 2,000 words. 


THE BOSTON POST—259 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. Weekly prizes of $10, $5, and several of $2 
for original short stories by women. Length limit, 
1,000 words, 


BOZART AND CONTEMPORARY VERSE— 
Oglethorpe University Press, University, Ga, Ernest 
Hartsock Memorial Prize, $25, for best poem in 
each issue, chosen by ballot; also yearly awards: 
Sidney Lanier Prize, $25, for best poem on a tree 
or trees; Collegiate Prize, $10, for poem not over 
32 lines; and Sonnet Prize, $5. See October, 1933, 
Writer, 


COLLIER’S—250 Fifth Ave, New York City. $5 
for each interesting or unusual fact accepted for 
its “Keep Up with the World” column. Contributions 
must be accompanied by satisfactory proof. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN CO.—Garden City, N. Y. 
$1,000 for the best novel written by any author who 
has a story published in the magazine Story. Closes 
November 1, 1934, 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, 
Sec., Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Fellowships of $2,500 for 
research or creative work abroad. Applications must 
be made by November 1 of each year, on blanks 
secured from the secretary. See February, 1933, 
WRITER. 


THE GYPSY—Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 
Yearly prizes: $100 for the best lyric published 
during the year; $50 for the best sonnet; $50 for 
the best free verse. 


O. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARDS—Doubleday, 
Doran Co., Garden City, N- Y. Prizes of $500, 
$250 and $100 offered annually for best short stories 
by American authors published in American period- 
icals. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MARK TWAIN 
SOCIETY—Webster Grove, Missouri. Prize of $25 
for outstanding letter on subject, “The Best 
Living Biographer of my State, and Why.” Length 
limit, 600 words. Closes Sept. 1, 1934. See February 
WRITER, 


INTERNATIONAL PRIZE TRAVEL BOOK 
CONTEST—Conducted by Robert M. McBride and 
Company, the magazine Travel and George G. Harrap 
and Company, London, $2,500 for best book of travel, 
adventure, or exploration in any part of the world. 
Length from 50,000 to 200,000 words. Contest closes 
November 30, 1934. See January Writer. 


THE MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—Mrs. Ida 
Benfey Judd, 410 Central Park West, New York. 
Prize of $50 for ten best quotations from Mark 
Twain’s works. Closes Oct. 1, 1934. See February 
WRITER, 


NATIONAL W. C. T. U.—1780 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Annual Ada Mohn-Landis Prize 
Contest for best original selections suitable for de- 
clamation on general theme “Is Total Abstinence 
Essential to the Ideal American?” Contest closes 
April 30, 1934. See January Wrirer. 


MYSTERY MAGAZINE—55 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. $100 for the best true unwritten mystery story 
and solution submitted each month, Length limits ; 
500 to 1,000 words. Also monthly prize of $25 for 
the first solution of the murder mystery for which 


clues are given in the magazine, See October, 1933, 
Writer, 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—221 W. 27th St., New 
York City. Offers monthly prizes of $25, $10 and 
$5 for the best letters written to “The Audience 
Talks Back” Department. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. Prize of $5 for the best 
true success stories. The “get-rich-quick” type of 
story is not wanted. Authors must be prepared 
to give signed statements to the effect that 
stories submitted are true. Length limit, 500 words. 
See December, 1933, Writer. 


PULITZER PRIZES—Columbia University, New 
York City. One $2,000 prize and four $1,000 prizes 
for creative published work in the fields of history, 


fiction, drama, biography, and poetry. Also gold 
medal, one prize of $1,000, and three of $500 in the 
field of journalism. Five traveling fellowship of 
$1,800; three to graduates of the School of Journal- 
ism, one to a student of music, and one to an art 
student. Closes February 1, annually. See March, 
1933, WRITER. 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA COUNCIL—Greater New 
York Federation of Churches, 71 W. 23rd St., New 
York City. $25 and first and second honorary 
mention which will entitle the plays to publication 
by Samuel French and production by the Religion 
Drama Council, for one-act religious drama. Contest 
closes April 16, 1934. See January Writer. 


SHARDS—Box 2007, Augusta, Ga. Prizes of $10 
and $5 for best poems appearing in each issue, 


STORY—20 E. 57th St., New York City. First short 
story contest with prizes of $100 and $50 open to 
college students. Only twe entries may be submitted 
from any college. Length limits 1,500 to 6,000 
words. Contest closes April 15, 1934. 


VERSECRAFT—Box 1, Emory University, Ga. 
Prize of $10 for the poem in each issue which receives 
largest number of votes from readers; prize of $25 
for the best poem on a tree or trees received during 
the year. Preferred length, 24 lines. 


TED OLSON POETRY PRIZE—American College 
Quill Club, Mrs. Ethelyn M. Hartwich, 511 Broad- 
way, Tacoma, Washington. $50 for best original 
poem or group of poems submitted by a regularly 
enrolled undergraduate in an American college or 
university. Contest closes April 1, 1934. See January 
WRITER, 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. Contest open 
to American poets under thirty who have not prev- 
iously published a volume of verse, Manuscripts of 
48 to 64 pages are acceptable. Competition closes 
May Ist of each year; manuscripts should not be 
submitted before April Ist. See November, 1932, 
WRITER. 


1934: A YEAR MAGAZINE—721 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $25, $10 and ten yearly subscriptions 
for a short story. Length 5,000 words. Contest 
closes July 1, 1934. See January Writer. 
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— Volumes for the wnier’s bookshelf 


BOOK REVIEWS 





THE PsycHoLocy or WritinG Success. By 
J. George Frederick, with Chapters by Dr. 
A. A. Brill, Floyd Dell, Thyra Samter 
Winslow, Mary Austin, and Thomas H. 
Uzzell. New York: The Business Bourse, 


1933. 


The test of a book like this one is its use- 
fulness to the writer. There are three sections 
in The Psychology of Writing Success, and 
each of them may be of considerable use to 
a writer, each in a different way. 

The first third of Mr. Frederick’s book 
contains the symposium. The author sets forth 
in his introduction the raison d'etre: the need 
for an explanation of the writer’s own psycho- 
logy apart from technical aspects of writing. 
He then traces something of the psychological 
history of writing. Dr. Brill chimes in with 
an elaboration of his premise that “all writers 
—except possibly those doing common routine, 
unimaginative writing—are almost necessarily 
neurotics.” Great literature he calls the result 
of a sublimation of the libido—to a talent, or 
outlet. 

Miss Winslow speaks of the neuroses, the 
weltschmerz, and the innocuous madness of 
writers. What psychoanalysis did for Floyd 
Dell comes next. Thomas H. Uzzell takes an 
iconoclastic spear against upholders of the 
theme “You cannot teach a person how to 
write.” There is a certain rationalization here ; 


yet one can believe his contention that “Art, 


like life, attains its best only under control.” 
And Mary Austin ends the section with her 
recondite chatter on the mystical forces and 
processes involving the “Deep Self.” 

Book Two is the author’s own collection of 
concepts and rote gleaned from a long familia- 
rity with the trade of writing. It contains 
plenty of psychological inference, from hypo- 
thetical treatment of the subconscious and the 
libido down to practical sales strategy. There 
is much to be learned from this balance sheet 
of experience, even though one were to doubt 
the omniscience indicated by Mr. Frederick’s 
somewhat glib nomenclature—his easy, posi- 
tive tagging of apparently elusive qualities. 

The last section, Case Histories, is just what 
it seems. There are a dozen from Mr. 
Frederick’s files, and another dozen from those 
of Mr. Uzzell. If, as is claimed, writers are 
mostly introverts, they can indulge their intro- 
spection to full glut, either by applying the 
findings in Parts I and II, or by seeking 
parallelisms among the twenty-four biograph- 
ical brevities that end the volume. 


AMATEUR Writinc. By Davida McCaslin. 
New York: Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, 
1933. 


The title of a book should accurately specify 
its contents. Here at last is one that does so, 
a book for the amateur writer and speaker 
setting out to show ways of escape from 
prevalent and depressing dullness. 

Although it is primarily for the amateur, 
even those who have reached way stations on 
the road to literary excellence can find nourish- 
ment within its covers. A star football team 
before the big game practises conscientiously 
the fundamentals of blocking and tackling ; an 
accomplished stylist and organizer of thought 
might do worse than review the foundation 
precepts, the line play, of writing. 

Professor McCaslin sets forth these precepts 
as follows: the capacity for discontent (with 
one’s own work), dogged patience, and 
common sense. These are implicit in the 
statement at the outset that “an intelligent 
amateur can write well if he puts his mind 
on the problem.” 
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The method of Amateur Writing is that 
popular way called the case system. Noxious 
examples are quoted—leading to better ones, 
and finally to revisions of a smooth effective- 
ness; so that one may follow a single effort 
through progressive stages. The value of the 
work depends on the reader’s powers of ob- 
servation and deduction; Professor McCaslin 
has treated the human mind like an early 
colonial pump—it must be primed with a little 
substance, after which it will continue to work 
as long as the energy holds out. 

Where necessary, the author gathers his 
thoughts in a compelling truth. Under the 
chapter headed “Describing,” the following 
discovery is made: “The actual sensation, in- 
stead of its mental or emotional result, is an 
effective tool in sharing experience. lf 
amateurs would be less subjective and more 
objective in description, their effects would be 
much enhanced.” Witness this failure: “As I 
sat there on the Grand Canal, drinking it all 
in, life never seemed so full before.”’ 

The book is filled with pleasant humor and 
a great versatility of thought and information 
that could only be the product of a mind both 
agile and acquisitive. Although it treats in the 
main of those little, negative virtues (the sine 
qua non of successful writing) which lift the 
casual efforts of the amateur out of the plane 
of dullness, it indicates also a solid basis for 
the vocational author: intelligent self-criticism. 


Tue Use or POETRY AND THE USE oF CRIT- 
IcisM. By T.S. Eliot. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1934. 


If Mr. Eliot has the same sweeping knowl- 
edge of all things—horses, bonds, economics, 
politics, the law, medicine—that he has about 
poetry, he must be a formidable person, one 
to make us lesser souls ask for an N. R. A. as 
regards learning. In poetry criticism, surely, 
he seems to have a monopoly. In marshaling 
the sentences that hasten to make the chapters 
of this book,—the collection of the Charles 
Eliot Norton lectures delivered at Harvard 
during the season of 1933-34,—Mr. Eliot starts 
out in high gear, and continues so throughout, 
ranging at a cruising speed that is stupendous. 
“In these lectures,” he says, “I have to deal 
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as much or more with criticism of poetry as 
with poetry itself ; and my subject is not merely 
the relation of criticism to poetry, if by that 
we assume that we know already what poetry 
is, and does, and is for.” This is a typical 
Eliot sentence. If immersed in a pail of clear 
water it would generate so many hundred volts 
of literary (and argumentative) energy. 

In the chapter called “An Apology to the 
Duchess of Pembroke,” Eliot lets us know 
that the worst fault that poetry can commit 
is to be dull; and that the Elizabethan drama 
was more or less frequently saved from dull- 
ness by the necessity to amuse. “Their liveli- 
hood,” he asserts, “depended upon it ; they had 
to amuse or starve.” In “The Age of Dryden” 
he has a bout with “fancy” and “imagination” ; 
and in the same chapter, Mr. Eliot, who is 
positive and authoritative in his likes and dis- 
likes, believes it is well to tell us that towards 
Addison as a writer (especially as a critic of 
poetry) he feels “something very like antip- 
athy.” In the Wordsworth and Coleridge 
chapter, Eliot has occasion to use the word 
‘““Muse”—remarking in the case of Words- 
worth: “I know of no poet to whom this 
hackneyed methaphor is better applicable’; in 
pages on Shelley and Keats: “I can still enjoy 
Fitzgerald’s Omar, though I do not hold that 
rather smart and shallow view of life. But 
some of Shelley’s views I positively dislike.” 
Eliot is rather strong in his belief that Shelley, 
in his short life, took but few of his ideas 
seriously ; as for Keats, although Eliot believes 
him a great poet, he is not “happy” about 
Hyperion. Matthew Arnold receives an entire 
chapter by himself. 

Added to the collected lectures is a chapter 
on the Modern Mind; and then “Conclusion” 
— Mr. Eliot’s last sentence of all: “The sad 
ghost of Coleridge beckons to me from the 
shadows.” 


Tue Anatomy oF Criticism. By Henry 
Hazlitt. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1934. 


The author of this easily written and easily 
read book has just succeeded Henry L. 
Mencken as editor of the American Mercury. 
The imaginative approach and the pictorial 
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manner with which Hazlitt treats this age-old 
subject of criticism reveals that he has enjoyed 
a full quota of journalistic training. Else- 
where in this issue it has been stated that 
Hazlitt was for many years a financial editor 
before he attained the literary editorships of 
the Sun and the Nation. The explaining 
ability required of journalistic economists, thus 
making intricate factual matter graphic so 
that you and I and the rest of us can under- 
stand, is apparent in every page of Hazlitt’s 
book. 

In setting forth every conceivable argument 
of the rights of criticism, he puts his words 
into the mouths of three literary speakers. By 
employing the ancient form of triologue 
(which, after all, he tells us, has been used by 
Plato, Hobbes, Hume, Voltaire, Diderot, 
Schopenhauer, De Quincey), he most certainly 
makes for easy, understandable reading, just 
as the “Q” and “A” transcript of a criminal 
trial in the daily press makes for a more 
complete grasp of the court doings. 

The scene throughout is the library of 
Elder’s suburban home. Elder is a professor 
of English literature, age fifty. Young is a 
book reviewer, age twenty-five. Middleton is 
editor of a monthly philosophical and literary 
journal. Arthur is a popular novelist who 
appears only in the first chapter (““The Critic’s 
Right to Exist”) with the belief that criticism 
will never change the street sweeper’s funda- 
mental tastes, and that if a chromo can excite 
a greater visceral kick in an ignoramus than 
a portrait by Rembrandt, then the chromo is 
better. But Arthur becomes “almost” con- 
vinced that there may be a place for the critic, 
afterall; then he withdraws from the scene. 


The trio that are left employ every conceiv- 
able argument pertaining to literary criticism, 
drawing heavily upon the quotations of the 
mighty. What makes a classic is argued to the 
death—being summed up by one of Hazlitt’s 
well-selected quotations: “A classic is simply 
a work of such intense vitality that it is always 
modern.” In the chapter on “Subjectivity or 
Objectivity,” there is a good deal of sparring 
and twisting on the Thackeray premise as to 
“whether or not” a different universe walks 
under your hat and under mine. 


He establishes pretty well why we have 
critics at all; talks about Standards; observes, 
somewhere, that ever-interesting simile between 
the enormous prices paid for articles in the 
better-class magazines of today and the fact 
that Goldsmith received but sixty pounds for 
The Vicar of Wakefield and Milton altogether 
only ten pounds for Paradise Lost. Realism vs. 
Romance, Marxism or Tolstoyism, Tradition 
and Rebellion, are argued back and forth, 
while the reader sits apart and cheers for both 
sides. But in the end the trio have decided 
that the much-maligned activity of critic- 
ism is not only “‘as inevitable as breathing, but 
almost as’ indispensable” ; that the critic in his 
final role is perhaps to appraise and judge, and 
to be a merit-finder as well as a fault-finder, 
a discoverer of talent as well as an exposer 
of charlatanism—in short, a historian, psycho- 
logist, catalyzer, gossip, reporter, portrait 
painter, judge, prosecuting attorney, counsel 
for the defense, diagnostician, mentor to the 
artist, guidepost to the reader, and artist in 
his own right. Thus this summarizing sentence 
indicates that the book should be a welcome 
acquisition, not only for those who judge but 
for those who would be judged. 
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NEWS FROM THE 
LITERARY FRONT 


Mr. William C, Bullitt, our ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R., returned from Moscow in January after 
establishing the embassy, Curiously enough, Mr. R.H. 
Bruce Lockhart came from England at the same time 
for an American lecture tour, and for the purpose of 
assisting in the film version of his British Agent by 
Warner Brothers, Leslie Howard in the title role. 
Mssrs. Bullitt and Lockhart have had strangely 
parallel careers: each was sent to Russia by his 
government during the precarious pre-revolutionary 
days, each felt strongly the Bolshevist popularity 
and believed in the permanence of Russian Com- 
munism. Further, both men strenuously advocated 
non-intervention and both were eventually repudiated 
by their governments, We haven’t seen attention 
called to this congruity, Mr. Lockhart’s latest book, 
Retreat from Glory will be brought out in April by 
Putnam, It is a sequel to British Agent. Mr, Bullitt, 
too, is an author in his own right, with several 
years’ journalistic experience behind him and a novel 
(It’s Not Done, 1926.) He has also filled the position 
of Managing Editor for the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation. 


In connection with this subject we forecast the 
review in the April Werirer of Viking Press’s 
“Duranty Reports Russia.” This masterly work by 
one of the world’s greatest journalists has been 
received too late for including in the current number. 


Here is a tale for a dark moment. Scene: a well- 
known Boston book store. Characters, one cold-roast 
proprietor; one eager salesman trying to sell copies 
of Alexander Woollcott’s play, The Dark Tower. The 
C. R, P. has never heard of Woollcott. 

Salesman: “But don’t you listen to the radio?” 

C. R. P.: “I certainly do not!” 

Salesman:“—Or read the New Yorker?” 

C. R. P.: “No!” 

A single copy was purchased. What sadness for 
glib Alexander in his own dark tower, up at Katonah! 
However, the New York Herald-Tribune reports a 
happier sequel. Boston’s reading public came to the 
rescue; twenty-five copies were ordered by the C. 
R. P. a few days later. 


Lest we forget: a figure for posterity, a gilded 
icon for the neophyte, Harold Bell Wright, who 
burgeoned soon after the turn of the century, flooded 
America with popular fiction to a fabulous degree. 
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Look at these figures from the Boston Transcript: 
That Printer of Udell’s, his first, which passed 
400,000; Shepherd of tha Hills, a paltry million; The 
Calling of Dan Mathews, which did a little better; 
The Winning of Barbara Worth, in excess of sixteen 
hundred thousand, The Pittsburgh minister now 
plans to act the title role of Shepherd of the Hills at 
his new property of fifty-six acres near San Diego. 


“What’s become of rural New England in the last 
few years—does it no longer appear on the literary 
map?—The Sun. 


“Ever hear of As the Earth Turns? Ever hear 
of The Last Adam? Ever hear of Bonfire?—The 
Herald-Tribune.—F. P. A, 


And the Frost (Robert) is on the pumpkin. 


As many authors have done before, Hervey Allen 
expresses his gratitude to Havelock Ellis, admitting 
that “most Spanish women in Anthony Adverse were 
taken from him.” Ellis’s The Soul of Spain, pub- 
lished a number of years ago by Houghton Mifflin, 
has come to be regarded as one of the standard books 
on the people of the Iberian Peninsula. As we go 
to press, Anthony is in the 325th thousand. 


The editor of the ‘Hotel Monthly’ reports that 
Myron Weagle’s adventures (in Lewis’s latest, Work 
of Art) are almost identical with those of the late 
Charles G. Moore of the Windermere Hotel in 
Chicago, He also speaks of having read the proofs 
of the Whitehead cook books from which Myron 
learned to make sauce Bearnaise. The Steward’s 
Handbook from which Myron studied goes no further 
than the letter ‘V’ because Mr. Whitehead died 
before he completed this dictionary. 


Ref. The article on Financial Journalism in this 
issue, the following seems pertinent—an excerpt from 
a speech by Kenneth Hogate, Editor of The Wall 
Street Journal: 


“Into this maelstrom dares walk only one man. 
He is the financial reporter. There he is in full 
view where all is serene one day and where the 
mud balls fly so quickly the next. His task 
is to deal impartially with the great American 
pocketbook nerve. It is complicated by the fact 
that this nerve has no common denominator. The 
political writer’s task is relatively simple. He 
pleases neither the Democrat nor the Republican. 
The financial writer must reckon with innumer- 
able positions and viewpoints in respect to each 
subject that engages his pen.” 


Trentwell Mason White, for some years a contribu- 
ting editor of Tue Werirer, has been appointed 
president and general manager of Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., succeeding Warren F. Gregory, re- 
signed. Mr. White, elected also to the board of 
directors, has been for many years an associate 
editor in the firm of D. C. Heath & Co., and has 
held a similar post with Education Magazine. Mr. 
White will be remembered by our readers for his 
numerous articles, including “Have You the Fiction 
Writer’s Mind?” in the September Warirenr. 











“Friends should not be chosen to flatter.” 
—Channing 


A Criticism Service for Subscribers 


Our subscribers have frequently sought our assistance for an honest 
judgment of their literary efforts. But always we had our hands full 
with the exciting business of producing a magazine each month. Eager 
as we, may have been to assist subscribers with an appraisal of their 
work prior to this time, we have only recently offered our services as 
critics. The process of reading, analyzing, and giving constructive 
detailed criticism of a manuscript requires careful thought and no small 
amount of time. However, the plans for expansion in THE WRITER 
now allow us to establish a completely-equipped Department of 
Criticism. 


It should be unnecessary to state that this new Criticism Service 
will be quite unlike many of the numerous sources which may claim 
that they “can make a writer of you.” We can recall too many 
instances of inexperienced writers being plied with a false sense of 
their literary equipment. THE WRITER Criticism Service will analyze 
your work after the manner of the traditional “Dutch uncle.” We 
warn you that we intend to speak out from the shoulder, and to list 
scientifically and impartially your assets and liabilities. 


Our readers are long experienced and of sound reputation. They 
have given decisions on manuscripts that have been adhered to by 
leading publishers. The reputation and name of THE WRITER stands 
behind this new Department of Criticism. 


For further information and charges, address 


Manuscript Service Editor 


The Writer 


678 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Public Library 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











